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than the mere representation, in however 
powerful and artistic a manner, of existing 
MLL readers of the} nionuments. Thenceforth, for our pages 
Builder will hear | at least, he took up one or other of two new 
with regret of) lines of illustration; one, the invention of 
the death of Mr. | architectural scenes purely with a view to 
H. W. Brewer,! picturesque effect; the other, the restora- 
which was an-) tion in drawing (a wholly innocent form of 
nounced in the! restoration)of monuments of the past which 
Times of Thurs-| had disappeared, but for the reconstruction 
day. For the of which a certain degree of documentary 
space of a quar- | evidence could be found. To the first task 
ter of a century! he brought genius and imagination, to the 
he had been one of the most important and! second, learning and research. One of 
original contributors to the illustrated de- the first of his pen-drawings for lithography 
partment of this journal; and though he! was one which in picturesque force and 
had a wide reputation, and his work was, poetic feeling he perhaps never surpassed 
seen in illustrated journals for general subsequently—the one entitled ‘‘ Deserted, 
readers such as the Graphic, among archi- | showing a medizval city, with its cathe- 
tectural journals his connection has always dral rising in a heap in the centre of the 
been solely and entirely with the Builder, composition, the houses clustering round 
for which he produced work of a class! and clinging to it, silent and deserted after 
which we do not know that any one else | a visitation of the plague—not an unknown 
can at present supply. | uccurrence in the Middle Ages. Among 

Mr. Brewer’s early contributions to our others of his architectural creations were 
pages were simply illustrative; chiefly’ two contrasted compositions entitied ‘* Re- 
drawings of medizval buildings in Ger- naissance Gorgeousness *’ and ‘* Roman- 
many, generally selected as rather out of csque Grandeur ’’; an exceedingly fine pic- 
the beaten track of architectural illustra-' ture called ‘‘ The Ancient Harbour,” which 
tion. These he drew on the wood in a will be within the recollection of many of 
most masterly manner (the system of photo- cur readers; and a remarkable drawing 
graphing on to the wood had not then come’ entitled ‘‘ Measure and Value,’’ which was 
into use); they were noteworthy for the rot only an architectural composition but a 
sense of composition and the breadth of critical protest. The drawing represented 
light and shade effect which characterised an immense massive Cathedral front, 


A Great Architectural Artist. 








them; and they were always cut by one somewhat recclling Peterborough, and the} v 


engraver (Heaviside), who understood his bearings of the title lay in its applica- 
work and could make the best of it; and tion—in the implied conclusion that no 
these old engravings from Brewer’s draw-' such building would ever have been 
ings have none of that hard mechanical’ «rected on the contract system, which Mr. 
style of execution which (at this distance) Brewer regarded as being at the bottom 
of time we may admit) characterised many} of the comparatively weak and feeble 
of our own as well as other illustrative! charactor of much modern architecture. 
wood engravings. These impressions in our More numerous, however, than his 
cld volumes afford fine examples of what] purely imaginative works were his archo- 
could be done with the aid of wood-engra-| logical creations, of which a great number 
ving, now unfortunately almost killed by of most remarkable examples are in 
the various forms of processing. existence. To this kind of task he brought 
It was almost simultaneously with the’ imagination based on careful research, an¢ 
introduction in our illustrative pages of he spared no trouble in getting the 
lithography that Mr. Brewer seemed to. materials for his restorations. His draw- 





markable things of the kind ever done; of 
the value set on it by Roman archzologists 
we could judge by the repeated applications 
which have been made to us to allow of its 
reproduction in one or another historical 
publication. Among other remarkable 
drawings of this class were those of 
‘** London in the Time of Henry VIII.,”’ 
Paris at the same period (bird’s-eye views 
or panoramas), ‘‘ Mediaval Oxford *’ (alse 
a panorama); another panoramic view of 
** Some English architecture of the past 
fifty years,’’ done for the Jubilee Number of 
this jourial; Old St. Paul’s; Nonsuch 
Palace; ‘‘ Old Cheapside ’’; ‘* Aldgate ia 
1531,’’ and many others showing the same 
remarkable union of archzological study 


| with picturesque power. We have in our 


possession the last two drawings of this 
class which he made, and which still 
remain to be published : restorations of twe 
quarters of Old Paris. In our next issue 
we will give a list of all his works. which 
are to be found in our volumes, with the 
dates of publication. 

Mr. Brewer was one of the most simple- 
minded and unassuming of men; more in 
terested in his art for its own sake than 
for any advantage he could make for him- 
self out of it; and we know that some 
draughtsmen of architectural subjects far 
inferior to him in real accomplishment, but 
who had obtained a more popular repute, 
obtained terms far beyond what he asked, 
for work not to be compared to his in real 
‘alue. From years of out-door sketching 
in all weathers, he had the weather-beaten 
appearance suggesting the life of a sailor 

rather than of an artist; and though he 
always appeared to have excellent health, 
perhaps this exposure shortened his life; 
he was only sixty-seven when he died. 

Mr. Brewer was a devout Catholic, to 
which fact may be traced, no doubt, to 
some extent his special interest in the re- 
mains of extinct medizval abbeys and other 
religious institutions : though architecture 
for its own sake was perhaps his leading 





interest. He was one who, both for his 
character and his talents, commanded the 
respect of all who knew him, and whose 
loss to us is one of the greatest which this 





perceive that there was a wider field for} ing showing a resuscitation of old St. 
an architectural artist in black-and-white’ Peter’s at Rome was one of the most re- 


journal could have sustained. 
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THE USE OF GAS IN THE BUILD. 
ING TRADES. i 

By H. F. Huts, Chemist to the Com- 

mercial Gas Co., London. 

HE last five years have witnessed 
an extraordinary and continu- ' 
ally increasing growth in the 
volume of gas consumed for 

industrial purposes, and inquiry shows that 

this is largely due to the increasing use of 
ges in the building trades. In all build- | 
ings in which lighting by luminous flames 
has been superseded by the incandescent 
system of lighting, the quantity of gas re- | 
quired to yield a given intensity of light 
has been reduced to one-sixth part of the 
amount required before the change was 
made, and this would for a time have had 
a paralysing effect upon the gas industry 
throughout the country but for the fact 
that the use of gas for heating and 
power purposes has increased with unpre- ! 
cedented rapidity. The official returns re- 
lating to gas supply in the United King- ' 
dom show that the output of gas at the 
present time is far greater than it has been 
at any previous period in the history of the 
industry ; and as it is evident, in view of 
the very extensive substitution of small- 
consumption incandescent burners for 
large-consumption flat-flame burners, that 

a large proportion of this gas is used for 

purposes other than lighting, it may inter- 

st those who have not previously given the 
matter consideration to trace this portion 
of the gas output to its various points of 
consumption. 

Large quantities of gas are, as is well 
known, used for domestic heating and 
cooking, but it is the purpose of this article 





to refer only to the gas consumed for in- ' 


dustrial purposes in one or other of those 
businesses which are commonly classified 


as building trades. In London, in par- | 


ticular, the quantity of gas supplied to the 
building trades is increasing at a very 
tapid rate, and it is becoming more and 
more apparent tht if, as has been sug- 
gested by Mr. H. E. Jones, the President 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, the 
London gas companies, instead of supply- 
ing gas having a calorific value of 620 
B.T.U, at about 2s, 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet, 
as at present, were to supply gas having a 
calorific value of 500 B.T.U. at 1s. 6d. per 
1,000 cubic feet, then the displacement of 
«coal as a fuel would be almost universal 
throughout the metropolis. This cheap 
gas would have the same flame intensity 
as that at present supplied, and would 
yield, with the incandescent mantle, practi- 
cally the same intensity of light for every 
unit of gas consumed as that which is now 
obtained. To induce manufacturers to 
consume gas in bulk, and to bring the day 
consumption of gas into closer approxi- 
mation to the night consumption, and thus 
reduce the cost of storage and distribution, 
many companies make a reduction in the 
price of gas used for power purposes; but 
if the price for all classes of consumers 
were reduced to the suggested 1s. 6d., it 
is probable that the day consumption would 
€qual the night consumption without any 
such artificial encouragement. 

But even at its present price, gas is being 
used in so many industries that limitation 
of space prohibits even the mere enumera- 
tion of all the purposes to which it is 
applied. 

That the building trades are materially 


concerned in the dispute as to whether gas 
companies ought to supply cheap low- 
grade gas suitable for industrial purposes 
and incandescent lighting, or costly high- 


' grade gas suitable for flat-flame lighting, 


is demonstrated by the fact that most of the 
appliances mentioned in the following list, 
and which were mostly invented by the late 
Mr. Thomas Fletcher, are now in general 
use. 

Gas Engines.—The most important gas- 
consuming appliance used in the building 
trades is the gas engine, which is now 
commonly used to operate saws, lathes, 
pumps, mortar-mills, haulage cranes, and 
a number of other machines used in con- 
nexion with building. The late Mr. Bryan 
Donkin estimated that the number of gas 
engines in use in the United Kingdom at 
the commencement of the year 1897 was 
25,700. The number in use at the present 
time is estimated at 80,000, representing 
an increase of over 200 per cent. in 
less than seven years. At present Lon- 
don prices, the cost of operating a gas 
engine amounts to from one halfpenny to 
three farthings per hour per brake horse 
power, and as the cost for fuel per brake 
horse power*is considerably less when a 
good steam engine is employed, the fact 
that many prosperous business firms are 
tearing out steam generators and erecting 
gas engines in their place may, for a 
moment, appear inexplicable. The factors 
which so often make gas cheaper than 
steam as a source of power are :— 

1. No stoker is required. © Instead of a 
stoker at 25s. per week having to be em- 
ployed, a workman on the premises is glad 
to give the gas engine all the necessary 
attention for an addition of 5s. per week to 
his ordinary wage, and the time occupied 
in attending to the engine is inconsider- 
able. 

2. No time is lost in starting work. The | 
engine can be started or stopped at a 
moment’s notice without waste of fuel. 

3. The gas engine occupies only about 
one-fourth of the space occupied by a steam 
engine and boiler yielding the same power. 
This is an important consideration in town 
factories. 

Other facts in favour of the gas engine 
are that it never occasions complaints of 
a smoke nuisance; that it does not 
necessitate the importation of coals into 
the factory, nor the removal of ashes; and 
that flue-cleaning and boiler-cleaning are 
not required. 

Although a considerable number of 100 
to 600 h.-p. engines are in use, the great 
majority are of lower power. Looking 
through a list of the gas engines in use 
in a certain London district, it is seen that 
there is a fairly general distribution of the 
smaller sizes; almost every size from 
} h.-p. to 100 h.-p. being represented, and 
no one size greatly predominating in num- 
ber over the others. Large engines usually 
consume about 15 cubic feet of coal gas per 
hour per brake horse-power, and very small 
engines about 22 cubic feet. 

An attempt has been made during the 
present year, by Messrs. Hacker Bros. to 
utilise electric power at their saw mill in 
Old Ford, but it has been found that the 
cost of power in this form és prohibitive. 
An electromotor of about 20 B.H.P. was 
supplied with electricity by the Poplar 
Borough Council, at an average price of a 
little under twopence per unit, and the elec- 





tricity bill for eleven weeks amounted to 


541. 9s. 5d. The electromotor was then 
displaced by a Stockport gas engine, of 
about double the power, and although the 
gas engine did a little more work per week 
than the electromotor, the gas pil] for 
twelve weeks amounted to only 201. 58. 5d 
In this case, therefore, electricity as , 
source of power cost about three times as 
much as gas. 

Lead Burning.—It was for many year; 
believed that lead burning could only be 
accomplished with the aid of a hydrogen 
flame, but it has since been found possible 
to do the work equally well with coal gas 
and a small foot-blower. Coal gas is now 
commonly used for this purpose. 

Water Heaters.—Water heaters and 
water boilers for use with gas are many. 
factured in a great variety of forms ang 
sizes. They are used for many trade pur. 
poses, and are also useful in workshops for 
providing the employees with boiling water 
at trifling cost to the employer. 

Metal Melters.—Lead melting is now 
very commonly effected in a gas-heated 
ladle furnace. One hundredweight of 
lead can be melted in half an hour, even 
when starting with everything cold. About 
two pounds of lead are melted for every 
cubic foot of gas consumed. Tin, zinc, or 
solder can, of course, be melted in the same 
furnace. 

wing Ovens for Varnishes.—The ease 
wi ‘hich a gas-heated oven or drying 
chamber can be maintained at any required 
temperature for any length of time has 
caused these appliances to become indispen- 
sable in many industries. They are ex- 
tremely useful for drying lacquers and 
varnishes, and can be made of any shape 
or size. The fact that many thousands of 
these ovens are in use is sufficient evidence 
of their value. 

Blowpipes.—Gas blowpipes are now very 
largely used for brazing, and similar pur- 
poses. The development which has taken 
place in the adaptation of the blowpipe to 
industrial purposes during the last twenty 
years is remarkable. Small blowpipes in 
which the air-blast is supplied from the 
mouth, or from a small foot blower, are 
used in large and increasing numbers ; but 
in addition to these, Messrs. Fletcher, 
Russell, and Company now manufacture 
blowpipes which when used in conjunction 
with a foot-blower will heat a 3-inch 
wrought-iron pipe to brazing heat in six 
minutes; and other blowpipes in which 
oxygen instead of air is used for the blast, 
which will in one minute fuse a hole 
through wrought-iron steam pipe } inch 
thick. With these instruments machinery 
can often be conveniently repaired without 
being removed from its working position. 

Muffle Furnaces.—Gas-heated muffle 
furnaces are used in great numbers for 
firing painted glass or enamelled ware, and 
for many other purposes. 

Rivet Heaters.—Gas reverberatory fur 
naces are already in use for heating rivets, 
tempering metal tools, and work of si 
character. If these come into general use 
they will materially increase the demand 
for gas. 

Blast Furnaces.—These are used for 
heating solid metal bars; and gas forges 
for ordinary smiths’ work are manufac 
tured. , 

Tinning Baths.—Baths for tinning tubes, 
wire, or sheet metal are most convenient) 
maintained at the required temperature 
with the aid of gas, and the same remark 
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applies to the pots containing pitch, which 
are used in the manufacture of brushes. 

Branding Irons.—These are either self- 
heating, like a gas-consuming laundry- 
maid’s iron, or may be heated in a specially 
constructed gas furnace. 

Tinman’s Stoves.—These stoves for heat- 
ing soldering bolts are so largely used and 
so well known that they require no descrip- 
tion. 

Sundry Utensils.—Among the appliances 
of minor importance which consume gas, 
and which are used in the building trades, 
may be mentioned self-heating soldering 
polts for ordinary work; soldering bolts 
for jointing the lead in stained glass win- 
dows, and soldering bolts for use with an 
air blast for work which is too heavy to 
be performed with gas and air under nor- 
mal pressure. Also safety glue pots heated 
by gas, and designed to meet the require- 
ments of the fire insurance offices. 

The foregoing list indicates a few of the 
purposes to which gas is applied in the 
building and allied trades. In many other 
industries which are in no way connected 
with building it is also being used in in- 
creasing volume. 

For some years past it has been the 
fashion for the would-be smart journalist to 
call gas manufacture a decadent industry. 

Those who have watched the annual re- 
turns of the Board of Trade know this to 
be merely a betrayal of ignorance, whilst 
those who have observed the rapid growth 
in the volume of gas used for industrial 
purposes cannot but foresee that the supply 
of gas is likely to become a matter of vital 
national importance in the immediate 


future. 
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NOTES. 

siibleeiilas A REPORT presented to the 
Against Fires Corporation by the City 
in the City. Coroner, on the subject of 
precautions against fires in the City, has 
been referred to the Streets Committee for. 
consideration...Although a Coroner is not 
usually segarded as an expert in struc- 
tural matters; there are reasons why Dr. 
Waldo should be heard at the present 
time. It was his duty to preside over the 
inquest relative to the lamentable fire that 
took place: in Queen Victoria-street, in 
June, 1902, and in the course of the inquiry 
much valuable evidence was placed before 
the jury. The City Coroner now directs 
attention to the opinion expressed by the 
jury, that the less of life in that fire need 
not have occurred if suitable exits had 
existed in the roof, and in other parts of 
the building attacked.. He suggests the 
desirability of obtaining powers so that the 
Corporation may besenabled to compel the 
Owners. of business: premises to. establish 
Proper structural safeguards against fire. 
As matters stand, it is impossible for the 
authorities to demand adequate protection 
for persons employed in warehouses and 
factories, and revision of existing legisla- 
tion is clearly desirable. We understand 
that the Streets Committee are now con- 
sidering the possibility of joint action by 
the City Corporation and the’ London 
County Council, with the object of obtain- 
ing the amendment of the London Build. 
ing Act of 1894. This is a very proper and 
reasonable step, and we learn with regret 


posed reforms. There generally is some 
hitch when rival municipalities are re. 
quired to act together, but the matter now 
in question is urgent, and the lives of 
the people must sot be jeopardised by 
jealousy, obstinacy, or any other cause. — 





ATTENTION was once more 
called to this important sub- 
ject by Mr. D. Mackenzie, at 
a meeting of the Society of Engineers this 
week. Dealing with goods in bulk, the 
author arrived at the conclusion that for 
loads of less than five and a half tons horse 
traction would be cheaper than motor 
transport, and he placed the ideal load at 
| from five to ten tons for distances exceed- 
ing ten miles. If the journeys were too 
short, or the loads too light, he believed 
that motors could only be used when 
economy was not the first consideration. 
We cannot entirely agree with such 
opinions. At the present time there is 
need for cheaper and more rapid means ot 
transporting farm produce from rural dis- 
tricts to the towns, and for conveying par- 
cels and small consignments from town 
to town, or between town and country. The 
rates charged by railway companies are 
frequently so high as to cause the annual 
waste of tons upon tons of fruit, vege- 
tables, and other food stuffs, that would 
be welcomed by those who dwell in cities, 
in replacement of foreign supplies now 
brought into England at unfairly low 
rates. Further, the delays apparently 
inseparable from the railway system 
directly tend to discourage transport. While 
it may be the case that isolated motor 
vehicles cannot compete with the horse or 
the locomotive, we firmly believe that pro- 
perly-organised systems of rapid and com- | 
paratively light motor vans for different 
districts would find a large sphere of use- 
fulness. Parcels and small consignments 
of goods or produce could be collected and 
delivered direct to their destinations with- 
cut the delays caused by unloading and 
transhipment at railway depots; and mar- 
ket monopolies would no longer prevent 
farmers from selling produce direct to 
consumers on remunerative terms. 


- Motor 
ransport 
for Goods. 











Most mishaps in connexion 
Another Lit with lifts are due to the 

absent-minded carelessness of 
passengers, or the culpable negligence of 
persons in charge. Some of them, but not 
very many, are due to defects in the 
mechanism, for which the makers. may be 
held responsible. An inquest held on 
Monday last, at the City Mortuary, brings 
to light an extraordinary lack of care on 
the part of all concerned. -- The accident: 
took place at a printing works in the City, 
It seems that while a workman was taking 
up some lithographic stones the lift chain 
snapped, and the cage fell to the basement. 
There were two safety clips that ought to 
have held the cage, but for some reason 
they did not act. <A foreman mechanic, 
who erected the lift fifteen years ago, and 
who admitted responsibility for all repairs 
to machinery, stated to the court that so 
far as he knew the lift had never been 
thoroughly overhauled, nor the chain re- 
newed since erection, and further, that he 





; failed to dct. This witness believed a chain 
should last for twenty years, and he did not 
believe the examination of a lift every 
three months was at all necessary. On 
production of the broken part of the chain, 
it was found that many links were so worm 
as to render them unsafe, while the broken. 
link had evidently worn to an abnormal. 
degree. Altogether, it is clear that the 
misplaced optimism of the foreman had a 
great deal to do with the accident. His 
duty, among other things, was to see that 
the chain was safe, and that all safeguards 
were in proper working order. These vitab 
points were neglected. Another extraor- 
dinary circumstance is that although a firm 
of engineers were recently employed to 
overhaul the lift, they did not take off 
or test the chain. Again, it is unsatisfac~ 
tory that the factory inspector should have 
failed to make inquiry as to the condition 

of the lift in the course of the fifteen years 
during which it had been in use. The 
moral of the accident is that periodical in- 

spection of lift gear is necessary for safety, 

and owners of lifts ought to be held respon- 
sible for seeing to it. 





In Vol. XIX. of the ‘* Jour- 
Teng Electric nal of the American Institu- 

tion of Electrical Engineers ”” 
there is an admirable report on the stan- 
dardisation of electric machinery. This 
report deserves most careful study by alb 
electrical engineers, as it contains a great 
deal of information that cannot be .ob- 
tained elsewhere. Very full instructions 
are given for the testing of all kinds of 
electric plant and machinery, and the tests. 
have the merit of being both simple and 
conclusive. It seenys to us that if the In- 
stitution of Electri¢al Engineers in this 
country issued a similar ‘report, and 
adopted standard methods of testing, it 
would be a great boon to manufacturers 
and consulting ergineers. At present 
manufacturers are sometimes asked to 
build machines that have té give quite 
impossible efficiencies under various con4 
ditions. Under. these circumstances, it 
generally happens that only second-class 
firms tender for the contract, and unless 
the machine is very bad, the consulting 
engineer generally passes it, as the 
methods of testing in vogue in this coun 
try are in many cases extremely primitive. 
In the same way, manufacturers of iron 
for dynamos are often asked to guarantee 
that the losses due ‘to eddy currents, etc., 
in the iron will not rise above a certain 
stated value. As the tests are only made 
in a few cases, and as it is extremely difs 
ficult to get the absolute value of the 
losses, manufacturers prefer to run the 
small risk of having their material re- 
jected before the contract time is up, rather 
than go to the expense of having their 
materials fully tested. Now that such 
problems as the ‘“‘ ageing” of iron, the 
variation of the insulation. resistance. of 
cables with temperature, the maximum 
temperature which insulated wires wilk 
stand. with deterioration, the sparking 
distances for various pressures, etc., have 
been almost completely solved, it seems @ 
pity that the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers should .not publish authoritative 
statements on these subjects to which 








that there: appears to be some difficulty in 
the way which is likely to delay the pro- 
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: Dr. Wueaton’s Report to 
be yf ” the Local Government Board 
Rural District. 


on the water-supply in the 
Norton Rural District (East Riding of 
Yorkshire) shows a very bad state of 
things in this district, which it appears has 
repeatedly been subject to outbreaks of 
fever and diarrhoea in the eastern portion 
ef the district, but in regard to the western 
portion we have the same story, with only 
slight variation, throughout the Report. 
Rillington, the largest village in the dis- 
trict, is supplied with water from wells 
constructed of bricks placed loosely to- 
gether without mortar or cement, and 
without any external puddling of clay to 
prevent water entering them from the 
upper layers of the subsoil. The water 
of these wells is liable to pollution from 
many sources ; frequently the well is situate 
in a foldyard, or by the side of a pigstye. 
Frequently in proximity to uncovered and 
leaking midden privies and defective catch- 
pits and house drains. In one place are 
nineteen dwellings with no other avail- 
able source except the beck; the liquid 
refuse from these houses and from others 
higher up in the course of the stream 
enters the beck, in addition to the drop- 
pings from domestic animals, washings 
from manure heaps, and filth and refuse 


of all kinds thrown in the water. At 


Winteringham water is collected by drain- 
pipes in a tank in the graveyard of the 
parish church, whence it flows in pipes 
by gravitation to tanks in the village 
street. At Scagglethorpe water is obtained 
from a spring running for some distance 
in an open channel in a field, where the 
water was fouled by cattle. At Settring- 
ton about half the dwellings have no water 
except that which is obtained from a num- 
ber of shallow holes in the banks of the 
stream which runs through the village, the 
water of which is very foul, and receives 
the liquid refuse from the dwellings. At 
Burythorpe many dwellings are without 
a supply of water, and there is no public 
supply. ‘“‘ A row of eleven cottages was 
provided with a well, fitted with a pump, 
but no water could be obtained from it 
at the time of my visit, and in consequence 
the occupiers had either to fetch water 
from a small beck about 250 yards distant, 
which received liquid house refuse and 
was otherwise liable to pollution, or to 
beg water from persons who were more 
fortunate in possessing available sources 
ef supply. With respect to this well, it is 
doubtful if the water which would be fur- 
nished by it was fit at any time for domes- 
tic use, since it was situate in a garden, 
and manure heaps and pigstyes were in 
close proximity.”’ The Rural District 
authorities seem to have done little or 
nothing, so far, towards getting a better 
water-supply. 





., THE Report on the Tyldesley- 
ay with-Shakerley Urban Dis. 
Urban District. trict, by Dr. R. W. John- 
stone, deals with the other usual kind of 
rural district evil, bad drainage and sani- 
tary system. Middens constructed of per- 
vious bricks, their contents in some cases 
thrown out on the public way preparatory 
to final removal; closets served inade- 
quately with waste water, the District 
Council having refused to supply water 
free of charge for flushing water-closets. 
Result—frequent outbreaks of enteric 





fever. Dr. Johnstone’s Report concludes 
with the remark that the Urban District 
Council should take steps to substitute 
water-closets for the existing middens, 
and adds that in this connexion it would 
be well if the District Council set an exam- 
ple to others by first setting their own pro- 
perty in water. 





_ _ We have received a copy of the 
pep one recommendations suggested 
and Ventilaung by the Council ”’ of this Insti- 

— tution, for the purpose of 
obtaining uniformity of practice in the 
preparation of plans, specifications, and 
estimates for the heating and ventilation of 
buildings. Briefly stated, the recom- 
mendations are :—(1) That contractors ten- 
dering in competition should be provided, 
free of expense, with plans and sections of 
the building, and should be given full in- 
structions in writing of the results desired. 
(2) That out-of-pocket expenses should be 
paid. (3) That if any special system is 
preferred, the contractors should be in- 
formed of the fact, and should be per- 
mitted to suggest modifications. (4) That 
full details should be given to the architect, 
so that he will be enabled to select the most 
favourable tender. (5) That sufficient time 
should be allowed for preparing estimates. 
(6) That tenders should be sealed, and 
should all be opened at the same time, and 
that if any tender is very much below the 
others the contractor should have the option 
of withdrawing it on forfeit of his deposit, 
but should not be allowed to amend it. (7) 
That, if guarantees are required, the con- 
tractor should not be held responsible, un- 
less he has prepared the scheme. (8) That 
the terms of agreement should be equitable, 
the cost of preparation to be borne by the 
client; and (9) that certificates should be 
given during the progress of the work up 
to 80 per cent. of the value of the work 
done, a further 10 per cent. on completion, 
and the balance of 10 per cent. within six 
months. Some objection may be raised 
to the first and second recommendations, 
although they do not appear to us to be un- 
reasonable. The others are entirely 
commendable. 


The Old Tuose who know Bristol will 
Dutch House, be concerned to hear that the 
Bristol City Engineer has been or- 
dered to report as to the safety of the 
picturesque half-timber building known as 
the ‘‘ Old Dutch House,’’ according to a 
doubtful legend that it was brought over 
from Holland and erected in its present 
situation. There really is nothing par- 
ticularly Dutch in its character, but it is a 
most interesting specimen of English 
street architecture of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and every effort ought to be made to 
preserve it. Mr. Harold Smith, an archi- 
tect practising in Bristol, writes to 
the Bristol Times on the subject :— 

** With regard to its preservation, I think there 
will be few educated people acquainted with the 
history of our ancient city who will differ from 
me when I say that every means known to the 
modern architect should be employed in effect- 
ing as thorough, and yet conservative, a restora- 
tion as possible. A short time ago one of the 
partners of our senior firm of local architects 
propounded a scheme in the columns of this 
paper. He proposed, generally speaking, to set 
back the base of the building, and to carry the 
superstructure on steel columns behind the glass 











front, and to support the failing timbers w 

steel brackets. The footpath would thus te 
widened, and the building secured against a, 
further failure. There is not much doubt the 
this can be done; and there js certainly suf. 
ciency of talent in the city to do it both quick'y 
and well. There only remains, then, the task : 
producing sufficient enthusiasm in the public 
mind to justify the authorities in giving tie 
order and making the outlay.” ; 





Bishop It is remarkable that whep 
King’s House, SO much is done, both by the 

0 University and the Corpora. 
tion of Oxford, to retain the old character. 
istics of the place, Bishop King’s hous 
should remain in its present state. |; js 
and must continue, a charming example of 
seventeenth century architecture. But the 
gable nearest St. Aldate’s-street is fille 
with a photographer’s advertisement, ang 
a hideous though small addition, next t 
St. Aldate’s-street, takes away from the 
harmony and completeness of the north 
front. We presume that the house is private 
property; it is, however, so interesting ; 
relic and example of past architecture—the 
front was rebuilt in 1628—that it shouid be 
purchased by the Corporation, and kep: 
without defacement. At any rate 
those who are interested in retaining ai 
the old characteristics of Oxford migh: 
bring their influence to bear to mitigate 
the vandalism which at present defaces 
this charming building. 





Tue collection of works by 
eS the late Phil May, at the 

Leicester Gallery, just out o! 
Leicester-square, is calculated to raise 
one’s opinion, not of May's powers as 2 
draughtsman, which were already ai- 
mitted to be of the highest, but of his 
versatility and of his delicacy of taste. 
When one got a whole collection of his 
studies of the lowest type of inhabitants 
of the London slums in one volume, and 
saw these studies, and little else, of his in 
Punch, one was apt to think that such 
talent in line drawing was rather thrown 
away on this repulsive class of sub 
ject, and that the author of them, with 
all his ability, had rather a vulgar 
taste. In the exhibition in Leicester- 
square “ the elements are kindlier mixed." 
There is more variety of subject; an¢ 
not only is the treatment of line work 
masterly throughout, but the insight into 
character in many of the subjects is most 
remarkable. Look at the face of the 
butcher in No. 61, for instance ; the charac- 
ter of the two men in No. 16; the “ street 


jeweller ’’ in No. 26; the figure of the | 
military uncle, with his back to the spect | 
Among the pencil drav- | 


tor, in No. 70. 
ings the gushing young woman and the 
famous actor (80), which appeared 1 
Punch quite lately, are admirably com 
trasted, and the power of expressing char: 
acter in mere outline is well show . 
“Ghetto Ways "’ (153), though one mus 
admit that this is one of those that verg* 
on vulgarity. The studies of figures 
sketched in colour are as clever as the 
black-and-white examples; those called 
“Costume Studies ” especially. _ If the 
promoters of the exhibition wanted to com 
vince visitors of the comparative refine 


ment and good humour of Phil May 4° | 


satirical artist, they could hardly have . 
better than to place a collection of the wor 


n in | 
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of Rowlandson in the adjoining room. 
The talent of Rowlandson in line and com- 
position cannot be denied, but the hatred 
and brutality in his caricature is so offen- 
sive to all one’s better feelings that one 
would almost wish his works were de- 
stroyed, as a discredit to human nature. 
Phil May has everything to gain by the 
comparison ; his satire is that of a gentle- 
man, Rowlandson’s that of a ruffian. 





Proressor ERNEST GARDNER 


Curtis Green, 21. 2s.; Arthur Keen, 2l. 2s. ; 
Halsey Ricardo, 21.; J. H. Cooper, 11. 1s. ; 
W. H. Knowles, 11. 1s. ; W. J. M. Thomasson, 
il. 18. ; Butler Wilson, 11. 1s. 

On the motion of the President a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the donors. 

The following class, it was announced, would 
commence on October 12, ‘‘ Materials, their 
Nature and Application,’’ Mr. H. A. Satchell, 
lecturer. It was also stated that the pre- 
liminary meeting of the School of Design would 
be held on October 15, and that the speakers 
would be Mr. Walter Cave and Mr. J. S. 
Gibson. The President said he hoped members 
would take full advantage of the various 
classes. 

Election of Officers. 





The Parthenon writes to point out that we 

were mistaken in saying that ! 
the Panathenaic frieze is omitted on the | 
Parthenon model at the British Museum. 
It is not visible, to an eye at the average 
height, except by stooping and looking up 
under the outer entablature. What appears 
opposite the eye, in its ordinary position, is 
the empty course of wall, just about the 
size (by scale) that the frieze should be, 
which really represents the position, 
though not the function, of the archi- 
trave on the side wall of the cella. 
The writer of the ‘“ Note’’ forgot 
this at the moment. It may be added, 
in excuse, that three or four people who 
were looking at the model at the same 
time all had the same impression. The 
incident emphasises the fact, often com- 
mented on, how very curiously the Greeks 
were content to hide away so masterly a 
piece of sculpture almost out of sight of 
the spectator, as it must have been in the 
building as well as in the model. 


—_— ww 
——v" 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 

OPENING MEETING OF SESSION 1903-1904. 

THE opening meeting of session 1903-1904 
of the Architectural Association was held on 
Friday evening last week in the Meeting Room 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 
o, Conduit-street, W., the President, Mr. H. T. 
Hare, occupying the chair. There was a large 
attendance of members and others, including 
His Excellency Viscount Hayashi, the Japan- 
ese Minister, Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and Mr. T. Sudsuki, who is visiting this and 
other countries in order to study methods of 
architectural education. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read by the Secretary, Mr. Driver, and con- 
firmed, the following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Association, i.e., Mr. H. White- 
man Rising and Mr. A. J. Perrin, and the 
following were reinstated, i.e., Messrs. L. 
Sage, C. Granville Baker, and W. J. Wag- 
horne. Mr. Arthur Keen was also elected by 
acclamation. 

The President said he wished to propose the 
election of Mr. T. Sudsuki, who had been sent 
over to England by the Japanese Government 
to study the methods of architectural education 
here and in other countries. Mr. Sudsuki 
would take about four years in completing his 
study of the various systems, and the members 
of the Association would, he (the President) 
felt sure, wish to give Mr. Sudsuki a hearty 
welcome, and give him every facility and assis- 
tance they possibly could. 

_ The motion was heartily agreed to, and Mr. 
Sudsuki briefly replied, expressing his thanks 
to the President and members. 

New Premises Fund. 

The President then announced the following 
donations to the New Premises Fund :—Messrs. 
W. D. Carée, 25l.; Clyde Young, 25/.; W. 
Campbell Jones, rol. ros.; J. Douglass 
Mathews, 1ol. 10s. ; A. N. Prentice, rol. 10s. ; 
‘:. Sherrin (second donation), 1ol. ros. ; W. H. 
Bidlake, rol. ; T. W. Aldwinckle, sl. 5s. ; E. R. 
Barrow, sl. 5s.; F. T. W. Goldsmith, sJ. ss. ; 
Lacy W. Ridge, 51. 5s.; H. W. Stock, sl. 5s. ; 
Ww. J. Waghorne, 5]. 5s. 4d.; Felix Clay, sl. ; 
“. Greenop, 4l. 4s.; Somers Clarke, 4l.; 
Anonymous, 2i. 2s.; F. G. Allsopp, al. 2s. ; 


The President said that at the next meet- 
ing Mr. Louis Ambler would be proposed as 
Hon. Secretary, and Mr. G. B. Carvill as a 
member of Committee. It would pro- 
bably be in the knowledge of most of them 
that Mr. Bolton having resigned the head- 
mastership of the Day School, Mr. H. P. G. 
Maule was appointed in his place. This cre- 
ated a vacancy in the hon. secretaryship, and 
Mr. Ambler had consented to serve in that 
capacity. Mr. Ambler’s acceptance of the 
office caused a vacancy on the Committee, and 
Mr. Carvill had consented to serve, subject, 
of course, to his election by the general body. 

On the motion of the President, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the Bath Stone 
Firms for allowing the recent visit to their 
quarries,* and for entertaining the members 
in the generous manner in which they did ; and 
also to Mr. Mowbray A. Green for arranging 
visits to a number of buildings in Bath. Those 
gentlemen who took part in the visit must 
have enjoyed the programme exceedingly, and 
have been instructed by what they saw. Their 
hon. member Mr. Sudsuki formed one of the 
party, and from what he (the President) saw 
Mr. Sudsuki must have brought away more 
information than any member who was 
present. 

It was further announced that Mr. E. O. 
Sachs had invited members to visit on the 
following Wedresday the Exhibition for Fire 
Prevention at Earl’s Court, and 100 tickets had 
been placed at the disposal of the members. 

The Secretary announced the following 
donations to the library, i.e., ‘‘ The Arts in 
Early England,’’ by Professor Baldwin Brown, 
presented by Mr. Arnold Mitchell ; ‘‘ Old En- 
glish Doorways,’’ by Messrs. W. G. Davie and 
H. Tanner, junior, presented by Mr. H. 
Tanner, junior ; ‘‘ Country Houses,”’ by Mr. 
Ernest Newton, presented by Mr. B. T. Bats- 
ford; Mitchell’s ‘* Advanced Construction,”’ 
presented by Mr. B. T. Batsford; ‘* Academy 
Architecture, 1903."’ Part I., presented by Mr. 
Alex. Koch; ‘*‘ The Great House, Leyton,’ by 
Mr. Edwin Gunn, presented by the Committee 
for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater 
London ; and Portfolio of Drawings for the use 
of the Day School, presented by Mr. R. Doug- 
las Wells. 


A vote of thanks was accorded to the donors. 
Presentation of Prizes. 


The President then presented the prizes and 
studentships for session 1902-1903. The 
following is the complete list :— 

A.A. Travelling Studentship, value 25!., and 
Silver Medal.—A. G. MacNaughtan. 

Second Prise, value 5l1.—Vincent Hooper. 
A.A. Medal, value rol. ros.—A. A. Carder. 
Second Prize, value 5l. 5s —L. G. Detmar. 
Banister Fletcher Bursary, value 25 Guineas, 
and Medal.—J. Gillespie. 

Hon. Mention.—A. A. Reeve. 

A.A. Scholarship, value 4l. 4s.—T. W. 
Watkins. 

Studio. Division I. 


C. R. Pinsent, drawings of old work, book 
prize and volume of A.A. Sketch Book; T. A. 
Jaques, study of ornament, book prize and 
volume of A.A. Sketch Book; G. F. Royds, 
general work, book prize and volume of A.A. 
Sketch Book. 
Studio. Division II. 

T. J. Tatham, drawings of old work, book 
prize and volume of A.A. Sketch Book ; J. F. 
Schneider, study of ornament, book prize and 
volume of A.A. Sketch Book; J. V. Gibberd, 
general work, book prize and volume of A.A. 
Sketch Book ; A. E. Brooker, perspective, book 
prize. 





R. E. Crossland (second donation), 2/. 2s. ; W. 


Order of Merit.—Lectures. Division I. 

Greek and Roman Orders.—1. J. H. Mark- 
ham (book prize). 2. A. T. Groves. 4o.-ke iW. 
Watkins. 

Classic Ornament.—1. B. Chaikin (book 
prize). 2. A. Binning. 3. J. H. Markham. 

Elementary Construction.—1. B. Chaikin 


(book prize). 2. A. T. Groves. 3. T. W- 
Watkins. 
English Architecture.—1. C. R. Pinsent 


(book prize). 2. J. H. Markham. 3. T. W. 
Watkins. 

Medieval and Renaissance.—1. R. C. Foster 
(book prize). 2. S. W. Hill. 3. T. S. Atlee. 

Elementary Physics.—1. T. W. Watkins 
(book prize). 2. R. C. Foster. 9. sah 
Whittington. 

Plane and Solid Geometry.—1. T. W. Wat- 
kins (book prize). 2. B. Chaikin. 3. G. P. 
Bowie. 

Lectures. Division II. 

Materials.—1. E. Gunn (book prize). 2. 
A. Potter. 3. D. Anderson. 

Construction.—1. E. Gunn (book prize). 2. 
D. Anderson. 3. J. V. Gibberd. 

Drainage and Water Supply.—1. E. Gunn 
(book prize). 2. H. W. Currey. 3. E. Dru 
Drury. 

Ventilation, Lighting, and Heating.—-. 
H. W. Currey (book prize). 2. E. Gunn. 3. 
W. S. Dakers. 

Professional Practice.—1. E. Gunn (book 
prize). 2. H. W. Currey. 3. R. E. Steward- 
son. 

Land Surveying.—1. E. Gunn (book prize). 
2. J. R. Hobson. 3. H. W. Currey. 

School of Design.—Elementary Class.—t. 
H. A. Hall, prize value three guineas and 
bronze medal. 2. M. E. Webb, certificate. 
Advanced Class. — 1. J. MacLaren Ross, 
prize value five guineas, bronze medal, and 
pass for modelling class. 2. G. Drysdale, cer- 
tificate and pass for modelling class. 

Essay Prize (value Ten Guineas, with a Silver 
Medal).—John Swarbrick. 
Andrew Oliver Prize.—P. W. Lovell, prize 
value two guineas; B. Drummond and L. L. 
Jeeves, prizes value one and a half guineas 
each. 

President's Address. 
The President then delivered the following 
address :— 

When we met together in this room a year 
ago you may remember that I expressed the 
hope that I should shortly be in a position to 
make an announcement that the pressing 
question of our new premises had at last 
reached a solution, after having constantly 
occupied the attention of your Committee for 
many years. Session after session allusion has 
been made to the subject in the Presidential 
address, and it may well be that your patience 
and hope have become well-nigh exhausted. 

The anticipation is, however, now happily 
fulfilled, and after long negotiations we have 
been able to take possession of the Royal 
Architectural Museum, for so many years 
located in Tufton-street, Westminster, and for- 
merly housed at the then Brompton Museum. 
The Builder chronicles the fact in 187 that 
‘the Architectural Museum has been removed 
from the quaint, dirty hole in Cannon-row 
where it was planted and grew.” 

This fortuitous consummation being reached, 
your Committee forthwith proceeded to the con- 
sideration of many proposals for the adapta- 
tion of the premises to our needs; were able 
to instruct their architect, Mr. Leonard Stokes; 
one of our past-presidents, to proceed without 
delay with the work ; and to accept the estimate 
of Messrs. Holloway Brothers. To-day sub- 
stantial progress has been made, and there is 
no doubt we shall be able to move into our 
new home at the end of March next. 

1 have no intention of wearying your 
patience with the long and deeply interesting 
history of the Royal Architectural Museum ; 
that has already been written in part ; and now, 
no doubt, the time is at hand when an 
authentic and detailed account of its origin and 
progress will become an obligation posterity 
may demand. It will be enough to say that 
it has had a long and brilliant past, and that 
it is a tangible evidence of the potency of the 
Gothic revival. Some may here be led to 
remark that that cult had become effete ; that 
the institution had fallen upon evil days, and 
was passing away in senile decay. If such 
were the case it is but a surface truth, which 
accomplished events have abundantly dis- 
proved. True! the Museum had become out 
of sympathy with its environment through the 





* See cur last issue, p. 335. 





trend and evolution of architectural progress, 
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in which it had held such a pre-eminent posi- 
tion, and exerted such a widespread influence. 

It is the fashion, in looking back on the 
Gothic revival, to speak slightingly of the 
enthusiasm which possessed its leaders, or to 
regard that enthusiasm as worthy of a better 
object. The direct effect, however, is with us 
to-day in our emancipation from the artistic 
paralysis of the first half of the last century. 
The leaven is still working, wits full and 
perhaps increasing potency, and the wonderful 
renaissance is yet only emerging from its shell, 
and there is promise of such glorious develop- 
ments as may perhaps eclipse the greatest 
triumphs of the past. Beneath the apparent 
desolation of the Museum was a latent vigour, 
based upon our indigenous architectural tradi- 
tions destined to successfully receive the graft- 
ings of such a vigorous constitution as that 
of the Architectural Association, whereby to 
renew its strength, and with regenerated 
powers to influence for lasting good our noble 
profession. This sketch, 1 venture to think, 
is not overdrawn, and while we are accepting 
new responsibilities, we are also investing our- 
selves with a heritage in delightful associations 
and replete with potent possibilities. 

The interests centred at Tufton-street are 
one thing; the collections are another; and 
without going further into that it may be said 
that the study and contemplation of the con- 
tents of the Museum and of the cognate 
studies there represented have had no small 
part in the great renaissance to which I have 
just referred. It will be impossible to 
adequately refer to the long roll of honourable 
names linked with the history of the Museum, 
but I cannot refrain from reminding you that 
among those in the past have been H.R.H. 
the late Prince Consort, Earl de Grey, Ruskin, 
Donaldson, Sir Charles Barry, Beresford Hope, 
Scott, Cockerell, Penrose, Pearson, Brandon, 
and a host of others; while in the living pre- 
sent we have Mr. John P. Seddon, Mr. Aston 
Webb, Sir William Emerson, and Mr. Maurice 
B. Adams, who for so many years has acted as 
honorary secretary, an through whose 
enthusiastic interest the idea of fusion has been 
translated into a reality. These are names 
which, I venture to think, will be for ever 
connected with the Royal Architectural 
Museum. 

We see to-day noble blocks of Government 
buildings rising in Whitehall, which strangely 
seem to recall to memory the hot controversies 
and battle cries of the styles which raged when 
the Foreign Office designs were prepared by 
Sir Gilbert Scott in a manner alien to his 
sympathies. In all of this, no doubt, Tufton- 
street exercised a not unimportant influence. 
Scott is generally supposed to have vindicated 
in St. Pancras Station what he would have 
done in Whitehall had he been so permitted by 
the powers that then were. Time, however, 
has its revenges, and it is not a little entertain- 
ing to read a couplet in an antique volume of 
that valuable and enlightened journal The 
Builder of the period in question, being a reflec- 
tion ‘‘on reading a discussion on the new 
Government offices ’’ :— 





“ Scott’s windows may give us abundance of light, 
But ‘tis clear that Scott’s windows will never fit Trrs.” 


In those days the Museum was a centre of 
light and leading, and I trust that it may still 
be in a more extended way a factor to be 
reckoned with in the architectural movements 
and interests of the day. 

The past year has not only been significant 
and epoch-making by what may be designated 
as the great departure, but it has been 
rendered notable by the successful completion 
of the first year’s working of the Day school. 
This is a matter for sincere congratulation, 
and this fact is important enough in itself to 
have taken precedence of everything else. 
However, these two events have come together 
side by side ; the school demonstrating beyond 
all dispute the inadequacy of our present pre- 
mises. This climax may well encourage us in 
the highest anticipations for the future progress 
of our society under the more favourable con- 
ditions which we shall enjoy in our new home. 

After two years of ungrudging labour Mr. 
Arthur Bolton has, greatly to everyone’s 
regret, relinquished the post of headmaster of 
the Day school, which he has filled with un- 
qualified distinction, and the success which has 
attended the school is doubtless due in a very 
large measure to his devotion. To undertake 
a mastership is one thing, to organise and 
originate is another. Mr. Bolton has done 


when desired, to supplement this by a second 
r’s course of more advanced study. This 
instruction is partly intended to enable the 
student to gauge in a measure before life is 
too far advanced his vig eS and to test 
practically his inclination for entering the pro- 
fession. The latter consideration need not be 
present, but had it been possible for many now 
alas! in practice, perhaps some careers would 
have been happier and architectural repute 
more unsullied. The instruction which our 
day students receive, at the hands of the 
master and his assistants, is based on prin- 
ciples which are intended to enable an intel- 
ligent interest to be taken in what they will 
see going on around them when they enter an 
office, and to assist them to assimilate the 
knowledge which will be at their disposal if 
they can but seize their opportunities. 

Some of us can recall happy days of long 
ago, when enthusiasm was high and zeal, 
often misdirected, outran knowledge. This 
spirit Mr. Bolton has been able to foster, and 
to direct to sources of wise inspiration. 1 
cannot do better than invite you to inspect 
the results evidenced by the students’ work, 
and to come and see the schools in 
operation for yourselves. The progress 
so far has been most gratifying, and 
we shall watch with signal interest the 
subsequent careers of those students who have 
had the good fortune to pass through the 
school. The success is all the more remark- 
able as having been attained under the very 
difficult restrictions which the present pre- 
mises imposed upon us. When we enter upon 
our new home next year we shall confidently 
expect to see corresponding developments. 

To fill the vacant mastership has been a 
difficult and anxious duty. I am certain that 
the selection of Mr. Maule has the full approval 
of the Association. The responsibilities of the 
post are by no means light, and, whatever the 
new master’s opinion of his own fitness may 
be, all will agree that no better choice could 
have been made. 

In connexion with these two topics, before 
leaving them I have two appeals to make. 
First, in regard to the Day school. I take this 
public opportunity of commending it to the con- 
sideration of parents, guardians, and heads of 
public schools, as affording an excellent means 
of testing the aptitude of the coming man for 
his future profession. Should experience show 
within twelve months that he is unsuited for 
the calling of an architect, he will have been 
no loser thereby, but will have gained much 
information useful in other walks of life, and 
will have been spared the drudgery of an 
uncongenial occupation. 

The other appeal I have to make is to a wider 
audience than that represented within this 
room. I refer to the building fund, which still 
requires to be largely augmented before we can 
hope to be free from debt. The work on 
which we have embarked at Tufton-street is 
one which is in the interests of every member 
of our profession ; indeed, | do not think I am 
guilty of exaggeration if I say that it is of 
national importance. In every other great 
country it would be undertaken or heavily sub- 
sidised by the responsible government; here, 
however, it is left to private effort, and the 
greater need there is, therefore, for every 
member of the Association and the profession 
at large to afford the utmost support which 
their means will allow. 

We are honoured this evening by the pre- 
sence of His Excellency the Japanese Minister, 
and we have just elected as a member of our 
Association Mr. Sudsuki, who is visiting many 
countries for the purpose of studying the 
various systems of architectural education and 
reporting to his Government. This clearly 
shows the determination which exists in that 
far distant land not to be left behind in the 
promotion of the arts and sciences, and appears 
to me to, be an example which our own 
country might well take to heart. 

One cannot help hoping that in the extra- 
ordinary energy which the Japanese Govern- 
ment and people evince to assimilate all that 
is good in nations foreign to them, they may 
not lose sight of the delightful arts which are 
traditional with them, but that these may be 
fostered and promoted, rather than superseded, 
by the importation of extraneous methods. 

I may perhaps be pardoned for making a 
very brief financial statement in respect of our 
new premises. The contract which we have 
entered for the remodelling of the Archi- 





both. Our ideal has been to give definite and 
systematic instruction by a one year’s course 


tectural Museum amounts to 8,400l., and it 
is calculated that a further sum of perhaps 





es 


of training preliminary to office work, and, |, 5007. will be required for equipment and 


‘furnishing, making a total of about 10,000) 
Towards this we have donations and promise, 
amounting to about p:7ool., and it is proposed 
to transfer 1,000l, from the capital accoun 
of the A.A., making a total of 4,700). We 
have therefore still to collect more than 
before we can hope to be free from deb. 

The Association numbers nearly fifteen py. 
dred members, and one might reasonably - 
that each one of these would contribute to 4, 
object which is so much in their interest. U, 
to the present time, however (although we ie 
to thank many generous donors), less than 
one quarter of our members have responded t,, 
the appeal. I feel that some great effort should 
be made to bring the general body into line 
and I here invite high member to follow the 
example already set by your committee. }, 
doubling the amount of his yearly subscrip- 
tion for this session only. This should be within 
the means of all, and produce a community 
of interest, which would be for the good of ali. 

The provincial societies have also an interest 
in this matter, and very welcome have been 
the contributions sent by some. I commend 
the good work heartily to the others, and 
indeed to all persons interested in the progress 
and advancement of architecture (and why 
should not be?) as a national British art, and 
ask them to show their practical sympathy by 
coming forward to assist us to complete the 
provision of the large sum necessary for the 
adaptation and enlargement of the Royal 
Architectural Museum to the purposes of the 
Association. 

We have had to undertake certain financial 
responsibilities relative to and contingent on 
the acquisition of the property and its exten- 
sion, while in addition to this there will be 
considerable outlay in the re-arrangement and 
exhibition of the valuable collection of casts, 
which will be open free to the public as hereto- 
fore. In regard to the latter, we hope to 
make the collection as far as possible repre- 
sentative, chronological, and useful in every 
way to students at large. 

Many have laboured for the Association in 
the past and given ungrudingly of their time 
and means. We to-day may enter into their 
labours and continue fhem. I feel sure I shall 
not appeal in vain, and that the provision of 
these highest and indispensable facilities will 
not be left to become a burden to the Associa- 
tion, and a drag upon its work and progress. 

There is some danger that in tne prominence 
which is necessarily being given at the pre- 
sent time to the establishment of the Day 
school and to our new premises, the valuable 
work which is being done in our studio and 
other evening classes may be lost sight of. | 
would wish here to urge the necessity of young 
architects continuing their studies in their 
spare time, and point out that there is no 
better means of organising and directing these 
studies than joining the various classes which 
are open to them, and which have worked so 
well in the past. 

Death is ever too busy with us, and to-day 
we have to lament the loss of some valued 
colleagues whose sympathy and counsel have 
helped us in the past. The late Mr. F. ©. 
Penrose was associated with the early days of 
the Excursion under Edmund Sharpe. We also 
deplore the loss of Professor Roger Smith, 
twice President of this Association, ever 1S 
kind adviser, and the friend and learned in- 
structor of all young men brought under his 
helpful influence. 

In drawing to a conclusion, I have a few 
reflections which I wish to offer to our student 
members. I might again advise the enthusiastic 
pursuit of the study and delineation of ancient 
buildings, or the fruitful results that await 
the diligent student of architectural literature, 
without enlarging on either, which I have done 
before. 1 would again heartily commend both 
to you. What I want to do is to venture ‘0 
suggest the deliberate consideration of such 
studies as are the outcome of demonstration 
and experience, observation and research, 
rather than the perusal of books and the 
abstract theories of mankind. Sir Norma® 
Lockyer, in his illuminating address before the 
British Association, made this pregnant state 
ment, ‘‘ From neglect of research comes '1r 
perfect education, and a small output of new 
applications and new knowledge to ™ 
invigorate our industries.” : 

Last year I made more than a passing refer 
ence to the necessity of brains in the aa 
evolution of architecture, and perhaps ' 
younger members will pardon me if I bee them 
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I have to say now. Now, it seems to 
pigs 3 much of vine deplorable wickedness 
which we unfortunately see abounding in the 
thoroughfares of our cities and towns is the 
result of (to put it in better words than mine), 
‘old rule of thumb processes, which are pre- 
ferred to new developments ’’—a conservatism 
too often resulting from the master's own lack 
of knowledge. This may seem a hard saying, 
but it should be our object, as much as lies 
within our circumscribe and limited powers, 
to develop and foster the abilities with which 
we are all more or less endowed. It is no 
crime to be young, and all possibilities lie with 
youth, so that in a way it may be said that to 
be young is to be successful. sae 
To secure our well-being as a profession it 
is highly important to see to our organisation 
and equipment, the consideration of which is 
to us personally as important as the provision 
of “battleships and big battalions.’’ It is 
brains therefore that we want, fortified by the 
experience and research of others, and it is the 
practical personal study of the design and 
execution of modern work by modern masters, 
reinforced by the rich heritage of art which 
has come down to us. It has been recently 
said, ‘* It is a great thing to learn to use other 
people’s experience, and to get it first hand, 
not trusting entirely to books. Knowledge 
obtained from men is the most mentally 
nourishing and the most easily assimilated.” 
What I would leave with you is the picture 
sketched by Robert Browning :— 
“Here, work enough to watch 


The master's work, and catch vs 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool's true play. 


Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to the President for his 
address, said that the duty of doing so would 
have fallen on their friend Mr. W. H. Seth- 
Smith had he been well enough to be present. 
They would feel more especially sorry that 
Mr. Seth-Smith was not present because the 
work he had done for the Association had been 
the main cause of his bad health, and they 
would not forget that Mr. Seth-Smith’s name 
was inseparably connected with both the Day 
school and the new premises scheme. The 
President had achieved two records. The 
first, in being able to make the definite 
announcement, so long looked for, so long 
hoped for, so long deferred, of the approach- 
ing removal of the Association to more 
adequate premises, and he congratulated the 
President on being able to make the announce- 
ment. Every member of the Association, 
knowing the difficulties there had been in 
carrying on the work of the Association in 
the present limited space, would welcome the 
move, and appreciate the great value the new 
premises would be. The second record was— 
and he said it with all deference—that the 
President had taught them how to make a short 
address. It was probably the shortest pre- 
sidential address ever delivered in that room. 
But conciseness had been the President’s aim, 
Multum in parvo his motto, and no other 
address containing matter of such value and 
importance to the Association in all its many 
evolutions had been delivered. The removal 
from Great Marlborough-street was an event 
second to none in importance in the history 
of the Association, though the move into the 
Great Marlborough-street premises must at 
the time have seemed just as great a leap in 
the dark. With the knowledge gained in the 
past, and with the success which had so far 
attended their efforts, he thought they could 
go forward in the strong belief that their 
endeavours and sacrifices—enormous sacrifices 
of time and money on the part of many—would 
not be lost either to the profession or the 
nation. He congratulated the President on 
being able to make the announcement he had. 
They were all glad to see a man of the Pre- 
sident’s standing in the chair for a second 
year—‘ a man who is a good architect, a good 
fellow, and is anxious to devote time and 
energy to the welfare of his younger brethren.”’ 
"he announcement made that evening meant 
that the Association was really progressing with 
true life and energy. The work which had 
been done in the Studio, for instance, under the 
careful guidance of Mr. Lewis, had been of 
very great value to students. Then, again, 
the enthusiasm of the lecturers, amongst 
whom were some very able men, who had come 
forward to impart their knowledge to >thers, 
had inspired many students to persevere. In 
speaking of the day classes, he must again 
mention Mr. Seth-Smith, who was the origi- 
nator of these classes to a large extent, and to 
whom they owed a debt of gratitude for what 
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he had done in the matter. The knowledye of 
the existence of the school should, «s the 
President had said, be brought before the heads 
of public schools and teachers, but it should 
also be brought before the notice of members 
of the profession. Parents often came to 
architects and asked them to take their sons 
as pupils, but in future it would be a good and 
proper thing to send these pupils for one year 
to the Association school before letting them 
come into the office. He had tried it, paying 
the fees of the student, which seemed coly 
right and just. He was sure that such 
students would do justice to the school. The 
President had not lost sight of the value of the 
social side of the Association. There was in 
the Association an esprit de corps which did 
not exist in all societies—that club-like feeling 
which existed in the Common room, during 
the Excursion, and in other ways, and made 
the carrving on of work not so _ hard 
and machine-like—made it, in fact, more 
of a pleasure, and made students feel 
that they were working with one common 
object. The members of the Association 
ought to take to heart the appeal of the Pre- 
sident for funds on behalf of the new premises. 
It seemed remarkable that so few members 
had responded to previous appeals. Some, no 
doubt, were unable to help; but so far only 
one-fourth had done so. Surely no one who 
had the interests of the profession at heart 
could fail to have sympathy with the move- 
ment, and he heartily supported the President’s 
appeal. He was glad that the President had 
referred to the fashion of speaking slightingly 
of the Gothic revival. The fashion existed, but 
it surely was the result of ignorance, and 
could not be followed by those who had studied 
what these early revivalists did, and the 
motives by which they were led. Their 
enthusiasm had been of enormous value to 
us in whatever style of architecture we design. 
The President had said that the work of the 
revivalists was not lost, but that the leaven 
was still working. Surely that was so! He 
wished that we saw to-day more of the 
enthusiasm which animated the Gothic re- 
vivalists, including men like those whose names 
had been mentioned and others who were 
not so well-known, and who were always 
ready, sketch-book in hand, to study 
all styles, and not _ necessarily Gothic. 
That was the chief point. It was not 
a question of style—the Gothic, Classic, or 
Renaissance—but of seeing what was good, 
and trying to see what was good in 
all work, ancient or modern; and he 
hoped that by its students the Associa- 
tion would help on that spirit. ‘‘ First try to 
find out the good in all work, and not the bad. 
Let us find the good points, and study them 
with a broad and sympathetic mind.’’ He was 
glad to hear the President’s remarks on 
Japanese work. They welcomed the presence 
of a Japanese architect amongst them, for 
they valued the beautiful art of his country. 
Mr. J. S. Gibson seconded the vote of thanks. 
The President’s address would interest them 
as architects, for the facts he had put be- 
fore the meeting were of great moment, 
affecting, as they did, the future of the Asso- 
ciation. There was no doubt that the work of 
the Association was one which affected the 
welfare of the nation. The beauty of our 
streets and cities was largely in the hands of 
architects, and as ordinary citizens they ought 
to do everything to interest the Government 
in their little part of the work of the world. 
As voters, probably they did not carry much 
influence, but however small, it should be 
brought to bear upon political bodies with the 
object of getting help to clear off the debt the 
Association had incurred. He had listened to 
a good many presidential addresses, and it had 
always astonished him how the Presidents had 
found anything new to say, but year after 
year their Presidents had come forward with 
interesting and valuable addresses. The Presi- 
dent had referred to the days of the Gothic 
revival, when the great battle of the styles was 
on, but they all knew that we live in very 
changed times. During that period, the battle 
of the styles was probably the most enjoyable 
comedy to the bulk of the people, and if they 
took up the literature of the period—the 
writings of Pugin, for instance—they would, 
even though they knew little or nothing about 
architecture, enjoy it greatly, so clever was it, 
and so full of fun. But now we live in days 
that are antagonistic to this, for there were 
many rival forms of entertainment—musical 
comedy, etc.—which more readily interested 
the bulk of the people, and it was hardly to be 
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expected that such abstruse questions as to 
Gothic or Classic styles suitable for the cli- 
mate of this country should take hold of the 
people. 

_ His Excellency Viscount Hayashi, in support- 
ing the vote of thanks, thanked the Associ- 
ation for electing Mr. Sudsuki as an honorary 
member. Mr. Sudsuki had already shown 
much promise before he left Japan, and a large 
field existed for the exercise of his professional 
skill. A Japanese architect had, besides and 
beyond ordinary architectural work, a great 
difficulty to contend against, and that was in 
the frequency of earthquakes. By examining 
and studying the methods of construction in 
European countries, it might be possible, as the 
President had hoped, for the Japanese artist 
to continue the art of his country; and not 
only to continue, but perhaps to find, from the 
study of the work of enlightened followers of 
European art, a means of improving native 
art. Many tourists and travellers in Japan 
had written and spoken to the effect that a 
Japanese house is no more a house than a tent- 
like erection supported by posts, and could only 
last a short time, and no doubt they might. 
think from this that Japanese houses were 
blown away by the first shock of earthquake, 
or burnt up by the careless use of a lighted 
match. He had been asked by several people 
in this country how a Japanese house stood a 
heavy shower in summer time or a heavy snow- 
fall in winter, and no doubt it was generally 
thought that these houses were nothing more 
than houses of cards, and that they could not 
last long enough to be called old. Such ideas 
were incorrect, for there were many old houses 
existing. As to the houses being built low 
because of earthquakes, there were many build- 
ings in various parts of Japan five stories in 
height, and there were many pagodas 150 ft. 
to 200 ft. high, built on a comparatively narrow 
base, which had stood for the last 200 or 300 
years. The oldest building in Japan he knew 
of was called the Std Ou, Na a, in the pro- 
vince of Yamato, which used to be the capital 
of Japan long ago. These buildings had been 
used to store the personal effects of an Em- 
peror who existed 600 years ago, and they 
were more than 1,200 years old, and there was 
no reason why they should not continue for 
another 1,000 years. Buildings in the former 
capital of Kyoto had existed for 800 years, and 
buildings 200 and 300 years old were to. 
found in every part of the Empire. If they 
thought of the antiquity of the Tower of Lon- 
don and Westminster Abbey, and then of some 
of these buildings, they would surely see that 
there were some elements of strength in them, 
but at the same time perhaps some principle 
of European art might be discovered which 
would strengthen and improve the buildings of 
Japan. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell, in supporting the vote 
of thanks, said that the statement they had 
just heard that some Japanese buildings dated 
back some 1,200 years must astonish a good 
many of them. He did not know that any of 
our buildings, that were complete buildings, 
went back anything like that time. On an 
occasion like that their chief interest was to 
congratulate the President on the commence- 
ment of another year of office, and to wish the 
Association one more year of prosperity. Mr. 
Hare had set them one excellent example, i.e., 
that the only road to saccess was that of down- 
right hard work, for there was no man in the 
profession who had worked harder than Mr. 
Hare, and no one, as a consequence, occupied a 
more honourable position..Mr. Hare was a sort 
of pioneer, for he was the President for the time 
being who would inaugurate the new premises, 
which were the most interesting premises the 
Association could possibly move into. They 
should hear what foreigners had to say about 
the Architectural Museum in London. In no 
country in Europe was there a more interesting 
collection of medizval casts than there were in 
that museum, and, largely because of the 
trouble Mr. Hare had taken in the matter, 
they were to step into this rich heritage. 
He hoped that when Mr. Sudsuki returned to 
Japan that he would take back, not all he would 
see—for he might see much that he ought not 
to see in European architecture—but all that 
he ought to take back ; and in their President’s 
work he would see what he ought to take back. 
Then there was another, matter, f.e., the value 
of the Association schools in relation to the 
architecture of the future. They knew with 
what success the Day School had been started, 
and they knew with what success it had been 
carried on, but they must not forget, as Mr. 





Prynne said, the work of the old school under 
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Mr. Lewis. He would like to add his tribute 
as ta the invaluable work Mr, Lewis had done 
for'the Association. Few of them had had the. 
advantage of studying in the new Day School, 
but many of them had started their career, in 
alltheir ignorance, in the. Evening School, 
under Mr. Lewis. pean § after evening it 
had been, and was still possible, to learn under 


Mr. Lewis. 
supported the vote of 

thanks to the President, and congratulated the 
Association on having arrived at a definite point 
in its career. He that its successful 
history would be continued, and that good men 

continue to come forward to help on the 
work. At the time he was working in the 
Architectural Association the idea of an edu- 
cational scheme came like a gleam of light in 
the eastern sky. To-day the light seems ap- 
proaching the meridian, As to the build- 
ings ot Japan, he. did not think they 
could be improved as the result of a study 
ot ‘buildings in other countries. Japan 
had at least one advantage—it did not 
seem to have a Building Act, and architects 
there did not build their brick walls with large 
Battered buttresses and cover the whole with 
rough cast. He thought that what appeared 
to be the leading feature in the present-day 
architecture, outside Venetian blinds painted 
green, might be very useful in Japan. As 
to the work of Sir Gilbert Scott, he 
admired his St. Pancras Station, and 
tnought it was a fine building. He was 
thoroughly in sympathy with the inauguration 
of the new Day School. Several people had 
been to him about putting their sons to the 
architectural profession, because they thought 
it was such a thriving profession, and he had 
advised them not to waste their money in 
putting their sons to cleaning drawings, etc., 
as ‘pupils. He had advised the sendin, 

one pupil on to the Day School an 

he hoped to be able to do so in the case 
6f another. In Mr. Maule, the new head- 
master, they had a man of great skill, energy, 
and ability. He was glad that the Association 
Was removing from Great Marlborough Street 
because students complained that the premises 
there were not healthy, and were detrimental 
to work. ; 

Professor Beresford Pite joined in the con- 
fratulations. These annual addresses served 
a useful purpose if they made members look 
backward and look forward and try and get a 
general aspect of the profession, and take stock, 
so to speak, from their own point of view. The 
very instructive papers read at. the ordinary 
meetings were more or less specially directed 
to one point, happily, and it must impress the 
non-professional mind that the members of the 
profession had to take up a great number of 
specialised subjects. Added to the necessity of 
the knowledge that these subjects indicated 
was that of enthusiasm for the architectural 
form of art. . In recent days there had been 
a cry for architectural. education, but that 
seemed about to be replaced by a cry for pro- 
fessional status, , In looking backward and for- 
ward, the most important thing they. had to 
consider was that they were an Association of 
students, with absolute rps to think for 
themiselves—a liberty which he hoped they would 
cherish amid all the advice of. masters,. and 
professors, and teachers, and papers, and cur- 
riculum, And he hoped they would maintain 
that sturdy enthusiasm for architectural art 
without which, and in the absence ,of  preju- 
dices, which were nearly as good-——in fact, they 
were only products of enthusiasm—it could. not 
exist. What was the standpoint of the student 
to-day? What was he looking at? . He (the 
speaker) was pessimistic in regard to the 
architectural designs of the younger archi- 
tects, in spite of Mr, Aston Webb, who was 
an.optimist, Were. they satisfied with the 
modern school of design? It was that ques- 
tion that the modern architect had to settle, 
and_ on the answer, of the rising generation their 
architecture would depend. They could make it 
what they liked. In it would be readtheir mental 
position, infallibly,. unmistakably. ‘‘ What- 
ever that mental position is will be reflected in 
your work ; and as we look at that work we 
shall seein it before , not your education, 
not your training, but what you are yourselves, 
and what you aim at.. And we shall go under- 
neath the style, not perplexing ourselves whether 
Sic Gilbert Scott was finer at St. Pancras or at 
the. Home and Colonial Offices—and see what 
the man thought... That is what we want, and 

what.we do.not.get. So long as we are con- 
cerned with tte clap-trap of style, so long shall 


we be unable to take a part in the art move- 


I want to leave this 


ment of the world. 


thought, that the art .of architecture 
is as much an expression of human 
thought .as music; that it bears as 


much an impression of intellect, of soul, 
of mind, as any other expression of human 
activity, and that among expressions of man’s 
activity, architecture takes a very high place 
indeed. It has been said that of all impressions 
of human mental activity, literature is the 
highest, and that in literature poetry is neces- 
sarily the best; but there is room for great 
doubt about that. My mind was opened 
on that by Professor Flinders Petrie, 
who is not absorbed only in Egyptian 
mummy. dust, who pointed out that there 
are aspects of feeling and thought which 
are too high to express in words. Literature 
fails; poetry can only suggest. Certain of 
these aspirations .are, of course, readily ex- 
pressed in music, and words will fail to describe 
the impression which grand and solemn music 
convey to the soul. Architecture is like music 
-—though whether we are conscious of the ex- 
istence of any recent works of architecture 
which are indescribable in words, is another 
matter. Architecture speaks to you, excites 
you, enthuses you in a way that words cannot. 
Take the solemn impression caused by West- 
minster Abbey. Describe the impression of 
the architecture! You cannot! You may take 
the Greek Parthenon, and be examined by the 
Board of Architecture as to its columns and all 
the rest of it, but they dare not ask you why 
it is beautiful. But we are conscious that it 
is. The architect has to get to the inner mean- 
ing of the thing. As he sits down to his meas- 
ured drawings and plans they open this mean- 
ing, and these documents speak to him. Have 
you felt this? Has this spirit of architecture 
set you on fire? Until it does, you are not 
worthy to be called an architect.’ 

Mr. Prynne then put the vote of thanks to 
the meeting, and it was very heartily agreed 
t 


0. 

The President, in reply, said he should like 
to refer to what Mr. Mitchell said as to the new 
premises. Mr. Mitchell had given him a great 
deal more credit than was due to him for the 
initiation of the new premises scheme. The 
credit was due to Mr. M. B. Adams, through 
whose enthusiasm the Association was able to 
avail themselves of such an advantageous offer. 
He would like to assure them how much he 
felt the honour of being elected a second time 
to mois 2 the chair. 

The President then announced that the next 
meeting will be held on the 16th inst., when 
Messrs. Arthur T. Bolton and H. P. G. Maule 
will read papers on “ The Day School in Re- 
lation to Architectural Pupilage.”’ 

The meeting then terminated. 


—_ 
rr 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tue Magasine “ Art contains two articles 
on Whistler, the first of which, by Mr. Val 
Prinsép, is the most sane ‘and moderately- 
written article on the late artist that we have 
seen; but then Mr. Val Prinsep does not be- 
long to the clique of worshippers of whatever is 
odd and eccentric. Future generations, says 
Mr. Prinsep quite truly, will admire Whistler's 
art not because of his eccentricities, but in 
spite of them. ‘* They will find that he has 
left much interesting work and some _half- 
dozen pictures that may be called first-rate, 
After all, of how many of his contemporaries 
can more, or indeed as much be said?" That 
is a reasonable view of the subject, and about 
sums up the truth. Mr. Prinsep’s personal 
reminiscences of Whistler show his amiable 
side, and entirely confirm the view we have 
already expressed, that his assumption of 
superiority and of contempt for every one else 
in art was merely a kind of joke. One re- 
mark of his which is quoted is interesting for 
the light it throws on Whistler’s view of 
painting. There was a picture of his in which 
there was a ship, and he said, “‘a stupid painter 
out there ’’ (Biarritz) ‘‘ complained that I had 
not made out. what kind of ship it was, but I 
said to him, ‘to me it is not a ship, but a 
tone.’"’, That is the modern impressionist 
all over, and it is a perfectly false view of 
the art of painting ; pictures painted on that 
system will not last... The other article is by 
the Editor, and is a general critical estimate 
rather more admiring in its artistic attitude. 
Mr. Spielmann observes that Whistler ‘“‘ was 
essentially a decorator, thinking primarily of 
the .composition, the pattern, as the main 
element in, his, design.’’.. This quite agrees 








with the impression created by the above- 


TTT, 
quoted remarks about the ship; but a picty 
is something more than a pattern, Rinses 
the other articles in the number is one by Me 
Hamilton Jackson on “ Electric Light Fit 
tings of To-day,” a very good critical 
résumé of the subject. The English example 
illustrated, by Liberty and Co. and Verity iad 
Co., are much better than the foreign ones 
with the exception of the set designed by Her; 
Berlieus, of Dresden. Mr. Spielmann’s essa, 
on “‘ Artistic Forgeries,”’ Part V., is as inter. 
esting and instructive as its predecessors, Ty, 
illustrations are given of a casket lately pre. 
sented to Mr. Chamberlain by the Constity. 
tional Club, and designed and executed 4, 
Mr. H. Wilson. There is a little want «| 
coherence and simplicity about the design 
but in artistic feeling and effect it is a won 
drous contrast to the kind of. presentation. 
casket generally produced in England by 
Messrs. Middleman and Co. 

In the Art Journal Lady Victoria Manners 
continues her article on ‘* The Rutland Mony. 
ments in Bottesford Church,” the illustr 
tions to which entirely justify the space given 
to the subject. They are of great interest both 
in an artistic and historic sense, — The 
monument to the 4th Earl of Rutland (1563. 
1587) is especially remarkable. Mr. Addison 
McLeod contributes an article on ‘‘ The S. 
Anna Cartoon of Leonardo da Vinci,” an in 
teresting critical examination of four versions 
of the same subject, two of them attributed 
to other painters than Leonardo; but it js 
not very clear what is the main point and 
object of the article. The same number in. 
cludes an article on “* Cloisonné Enamel,” 
with some interesting illustrations. The 
writer seems to think that cloisonné ename! 
has been neglected; we should rather be in. 
clined to say that it had been overdone, as far 
as writing and illustration are concerned. At 
one time art publications were so constantly 
on the subject that one almost got tired of 
the words. It is a beautiful form of work, 
however, and one would not complain if there 
were more production of cloisonné enamel 
and less talk about it. 

The Architektonische Rundschau commences 
by an illustrated article on lamp pendants 
and standards, chiefly as designed for electric 
light. Few of the designs are good, some of 
them very bad. Among the better ones are 
one of a hanging lamp by the Aktier- 
geselischaft, Berlin, and a corona of simple 
design by a Munich artist. The architec- 
tural illustrations, of about average interest, 
hardly present anything for special comment. 

In the Berlin Architekturwelt the most im- 
portant building illustrated is a large private 
mansion called the Palais Cohn at Dessay, 
by Herr Wessel. This shows a dignified 
street front of stone, with a recessed loggia 
with an Ionic coupled order on the upper 
floor in the centre portion ; a cold and formal 
piece of architecture, but quite free from the 
eccentricity which is the bane of so much 
modern German architecture. The staircase 
hall is dignified and palatial in effect, showing 
a very sumptuous metal balustrade to the 
stairs, which however does not harmonise 
well with the simple stone (or marble) balus- 
trade of the gallery. The Academy of Church 
Music at Charlottenburg, by MM. Adams 
and Mebes of Berlin, is a severe and unpre- 
tentious structure in a kind of Romanesque 
Gothic. There seems to be no fixed te 
dency in modern German architecture; | 
have sometimes, indeed too often, buildings 


then we come suddenly on designs, such * 
the two just mentioned, of — ee 
simplicity. Following these indeed, in 
present number of the Architekturwell, . 
several examples of the gymnastics of the 
picturesque country house. A si 
birds and animals by Herr Otto Kohler, vert 
well reproduced, form two admirable pes" 
showing quite exceptional talent in this rhe 
of work. Two. sketches of old buildings » 
Herr Eberhardt, forming separate peg wi 
also excellent examples of reproduction 

ncil drawing. ia 
P The Seetéathior number of the Burling! ‘ 
Magazine, a publication which is ' uk 
subscribers only (such a magazine CW’, 


public sale), commences, we are glad (0 - 
a series of illustrated articles on that era 
xifted though frivolous painter Fragot oo 

ivolous (sometimes worse) in his feeling ® 





his choice of subjects, but a painter ois 
genius. Boucher’s advice to him, qu", 


the article, is highly characteristic 
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school and of the time—‘‘ You will see in Italy 
the works of Raphael and Michelangelo, but 
in confidence and as a friend I will tell you 
if you take those fellows seriously you will 
be a lost man!’’ The society of the Louis 
Quinze age, indeed, could have had little to 
say to the genius of Michelangelo, nor would 
Fragonard have profited artistically by any 
attempt to emulate it; he would only have 
drowned his own really original genius in an 
attempt at a grand style. In his own way, how- 
ever, he is almost inimitable. The illustrations 
in the present number do not show him at his 
best, except perhaps the ‘‘ Music Lesson ”’; 
there are far more remarkable works by him 
in existence. We cannot share the admiration 
for the ** Swing ” picture in the Wallace Col- 
lection; it has not the spirituel character of 
Fragonard’s best work, and as to subject, it 
is really a piece of vulgarity. The illustra- 
tions from Mr. Webb Singer’s collection of 
eighteenth-century drinking-glasses are most 
interesting, and show an almost Venetian 
grace and refinement of line. Mr. Massé’s 
article on the pewter in South Kensington 
Museum is accompanied by some splendidly 
executed illustrations of beautiful pieces of 
work. Some illustrations are devoted to the 
new panels in the Brussels Town Hall, which 
are pictures rather than decorations, but pic- 
tures with a very good purpose—that of pre- 
serving the memory of scenes and sites which 
are being destroyed in the course of engineer- 
ing works and public improvements ; it would 
be well if London followed the example, and 
made a point of preserving a record of the 
aspect of places which are being spoiled or 
destroyed in the march of *‘ improvement.”’ 
There is much other matter of interest and 
many other fine illustrations in this issue of 
the Burlington, a publication which is a boon 
to lovers of art in its contents and its form 
and make-up ; we hope it will receive sufficient 
support from subscribers to keep it up per- 
manently. 

The Antiquary contains an article by Miss 
Isabel Robson on “ Bridge Building in 
the Middle Ages’’; on the general history, 
not the structure, of mediwval bridges. It is 
noteworthy that the Early English bridge 
over the Trent at Burton, of thirty-six arches, 
served its purpose to as recent a date as 1864; 
a testimony to the soundness of its construc- 
tion. We do not see any allusion to the very 
long late Gothic bridge over the Tweed at 
Berwick. An interesting article is that by 
Miss F. Moore on the Isle of St. Honorat, 
near Cannes; an isle of sacred memories. 

In Knowledge, readers who are interested 
in radium will find a long article on the sub- 
ject, which may be regarded as a summary 
of what is known about it so far. The 
subject of ‘‘ Man’s Place in the Universe ”’ 
again turns up in the shape of a comment by 
Mr. Walter Maunder on Dr. Wallace’s reply 
to his critics ; in all of which we agree except 
as to one statement made in passing, viz., 
that even if dark stars (all in movement) were 
a thousand times more numerous than the 
bright ones, the chances are a million to one 
against any diminution of the light of a bright 
Star, by a dark star passing before it, 
having ever been observed. But the new 
astronomy believes that the bright stars are 
only the result of collisions among innumer- 
able dark ones. If the dark stars are in- 
numerable, are the chances of occultation less 
than the chances of collision? It would be 
difficult to get us to believe that. 

The National Review contains an article by 
Mr. F. B. Behr on ‘‘ The Practical Aspects of 
the Mono-Rail.’’ It may enlighten many 
persons as to the actual structure and work- 
ing of this form of railway, and gives reason 
for thinking that this is really a form of rail- 
Way safer from accidents of derailment at 
high speeds than the ordinary railway. Mr. 
Behr describes the horizontally acting guide 
Wheels which remain in touch with the guide- 
rails at whatever curve by the action of a 
Spring, which is adjusted so as to automati- 
cally counter-balance the centrifugal impulse 
when going round a curve, allowing the 
right inclination from the perpendicular for 
the particular curve, and no more. One can 
understand that a carriage which inclines to 
the curve is safer going round curves, just as 
a bicycle under similar circumstances is safer 
than a tricycle, And it is urged that whereas 
the safety of the two-rail carriage depends 
upon a flange of the depth of, three-quarters 
of an inch, the mono-rail carriage depends 
on a flange of four feet deep, the height of 





the rail above the guide-rail. The writer 
seems to forget, however, that the ordinary 
railway carriage wheel does not depend 
mainly on the flange, but on the dishing of the 
rim of the wheel. However, the article is 
calculated to weaken the prejudice against 
the mono-rail, except in respect of the speeds 
contemplated. These may no doubt be looked 
upon as safe-—so long as no unexpected de- 
fect occurs in rail or wheel; but that can- 
not be absolutely guarded against, and the 
effects of an accident at 120 miles an hour 
ure such as the imagination does not like 
to contemplate. 

In Harper Mr. Max Uhle, of the Univer- 
sity of California, writes a short but able 
summary of what is known and conjectured 


as to “‘ Ancient South American Civilisation,” 
the old and half-effaced chapter of Mexican! 


and Peruvian art. Two archwological expe- 
ditions into this part of the South American 
continent, undertaken at the cost of an Ameri- 


can lady of wealth, have resulted in a change. 


as to the traditional conceptions in regard to 
ancient Peru; things which were formerly 
believed to be contemporaneous being now 
recognised as belonging to different successive 
periods of cultivation. The collections 
gathered during the first expedition are now 
housed in the Museum of Art and Science at 
Philadelphia ; those of the second will be ex- 
hibited in the future museum of the Univer- 
sity of California. A third expedition is to 
be undertaken shortly. Some of the objects 
illustrated in this article show that bad taste 
in pottery and such articles is older than 
good ; a duck with a handle and spout coming 
out of its back, a vessel formed of the head 
of a bearded man with the orifice at the top 
of the head—these we now rightly regard as 
monstrosities in taste, but they are among 
the oldest things known. It is only a more 
complete and less barbaric culture that rises 
superior to these eccentricities, as we now 
consider them, but which were once a preva- 
lent form of art. 

The Pall Mall Magazine contains an article 
by the Editor on Phil May as man and 
artist. As to the art, the article is a fair 
résumé of its quality, accompanied by sonie 
illustrations which are out of the usual run of 
May’s sketches as best known, and show that 
he could draw other types of humanity as 
well as he drew the gutter-snipe. One of his 
latest sketches, ‘‘ The Smoker,’’ is an ad- 
mirable piece both of character and of draw- 
ing. 

In Scribner, under ‘‘ The Field of Art,”’ 
Mr. W. H. Low writes a good article on 
‘* The American Art-student in Paris,’’ giving 
advice as to the way to make the most of the 
advantages. which Paris presents to the art- 
student, and particularly dwelling on the 
serious manner in which art-training is under- 
taken, where the limit of age for the great 
prize of the art-student, the “‘ Prix de Rome,”’ 
is fixed at thirty years, entailing four subse- 
quent years of study in Rome, so that the 
fully-equipped artist is not supposed to begin 
his career till the age of thirty-four. And 
Mr. Low contrasts this with the desire’ for 
rapidly acquired facility in a sketchy form of 
production which is too often the ambition of 
the American art-student, enticed by the com- 
mercial reward offered for rapid and facile 
illustration for magazines. He tells ‘‘ a true 
story’? of how an eminent French artist, 
whose son at the age of twenty had achieved 
a facility in coloured etching which became 
a fashion and gave him an early success of 
its kind, represented fo the dealer who gave 
him these commissions that the young man 
was still under age, and that no further en- 
couragement was to be given to him in this 
work. The son recognised that his father’s 
decision was a wise ene, returned to his 
severer studies, and four or five years after 
made a brilliant début at the Salon. Some 
remarks on the influence of the commercial 
spirit in regard to art-work in America, 
coming from an American critic, are signifi- 
cant :-— 

“ Twenty years ago there was 2 most hopeful 
and promising school of etchers here. Lack of 
standard enabled anyone who could scrateh a 
copper plate to put his wares on the market, 
the printsellers and department stores saw the 
business opportunity, and to-day etching here is 
virtually dead with none to do it honour, Almost 
at the same time the art of the glass stainer was 
reinvented, to all intents and purposes, in our 
new land, and there was. promise that this most 
‘delightful. of. arts would -flourish..in the pious 
desire to commemorate. our, dead, .franslated 





through the sympathetic art of the. desi : 
But no soonér had some notable resiilts TS. 
achieved than the business sense of the A 

saw again his opportunity, and to-day, dis- 
credited by architects in their buildings though it 
may be, great business organisations tutti out vast 
quantities of coloured glass, while in their offices 
sticks of alleged designs, apptopriately assorted 
to the needs of widows, orphans, or building 
committees, await the moment when their com- 
mercial. traveller, akin to the cheerful person 
known as the.‘ ambulance chaser,’ can present 
himself in the house of mourning with his already 
prepared ‘ appropriate’ design.” 

Longman’s ..Magazine contains an article 
on “ kgyptian, Irrigation Works”’. by. Mr. 
Lawrence Gibbs, M.Inst.C.E., which is a 
résumé. of the subject, so written as to be 
fully intelligible to the general reader. It 
should have attention, for it gives a good idea 
as to what we have done for Egypt in this 
respect... As. the writer concludes—‘‘ Enough 
has been said to show that if British - rule 
should cease to-morrow the country would. be 
the lasting gainer by our twenty-years’ occu- 
pation.’’ The only thing we object to is the 
half-sneer with which “the archzologists ”’ 
are referred to who were instrumental in pre- 
venting the total destruction of the temples of 
Philz. .Engineers, of course, think only of 
the present, never of the past; but if the re- 
sult of our work in Egypt were to obliterate 
her ancient monuments the loss to the intel- 
lectual world would be a good deal. more 
serious than Mr. Gibbs perhaps appreciates. 

By a curious coincidence, the Century for 
this month actually contains a statement on 
the other side of the Philz question, by Mr. 
A. Clark Robinson, which Mr. L. Gibbs 
had perhaps better read; it may be as 
well for him to Know how the matter is re- 
garded from a non-engineering point of view. 
The illustrations given, from photographs, of 
Phil# as it was and as it is, show how serious 
has been the effect on the beautiful and 
ancient remains. . We quote a portion of Mr. 
Robinson’s remarks :— 


‘“Beneath the brilliant blue sky and per- 
pexst sunshine of Nubia a tragedy is going 
orward, murder is being done. It is a sad 
spectacle, but, like all sad spectacles, interesting. 

.'.. . °The-world has rung with the praises 
of those who conceived and executed the ‘Great 
Barrage,’ the largest dam on the globe; scien- 
tific and enlightened Europe has held up. its 
hands in admiration; Egypt expects to derive 
an increase in revenue of two million six hundred 
thousand pounds per annum and one third her 
present arable land. But there is another side 


to the picture. Thousands of people have been 


driven from their homes and fotced to watch 
from a safe eminence their little mud huts, their 
fig and date-trees, their all, whether of livelihood 
or association, disappear beneath the waters of 
the river which they were wont to worship. 
There is now'a lake where stood the two villages 


“of Shellall and el-Monhata, and of the island of 


Philz only a portion of the more lofty edifices 
struggle, like some over-wrought swimmer, to 
maintain their heads above the destroying flood. 

» « » There remains to-day above water 
only a portion of the colonnade, the top of the 
kiosk, and a part of the temple of Isis. The 
traveller approaches the ruins in a small boat, 
in which he may pass down the colonnade and 
row about in the once sacred chambers. | It is 
a novel and interesting experience, but to those 
who were familiar with the island in all its beauty 
it is full of sadmess. . . . 

But the future is even darker. Already the 
soft stone is beginning to crumble, the water: to 
thrust its persistent finger through this crevice 
and that; hour by hour the river, held in check 
bv the great dam, creeps farther up the columns. 
The island is doomed, . In a few years, perhaps 
months, perhaps even at the next flood-time, 
it will be utterly destroyed.” 

In the Cornhill will be found an interest- 
ing and useful article by Mr, W. A., Shen- 
stone, F.R.S., on ‘‘ The Constitution of 
Matter ’’—useful, because it brings within 
general comprehension an idea of the exceed- 
ingly refined researches which have been for 
some time carried on in regard to the con- 
stitution and behaviour of bodies too small 
to be known anything of except by .reasoning 
and deduction from known mechanical prin- 
ciples, and from those phenomena which can 
be visibly apprehended. It is admitted that 
to some extent the conclusions arrived at by 
science in regard to the constitution and action 
of atoms are based upon assumption ; but,.it 
is assumption with a very high degree of 
probability; and, ali educated people should 
know the outline of it,, at all events. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine Mr. E. V. 

Heward, in an article under the title. of ‘‘ The 
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Planet of Romance," gives an account of an 
astronomical controversy of the middle of the 
last century, now known to few, but in which 
no less a person than Leverrier took some 
part. This concerned the assumption of the 
existence of an inter-Mercurial planet; an 
assumption not in its nature improbable, but 
which was announced as a certainty by an 
amateur French astronomer, one Lescarbault, 
who declared that he had seen the planet with 
his own telescope, in transit across the sun’s 
disc. Leverrier took the sceptical side, but 
seems to have found Lescarbault’s observa- 
tions and calculations much more connected 
and. logical than might have been expected 
from the imperfect instruments at his ge to 
However, the i eg discovery was finally 
discredited, and the subject is now only of 
interest as a nearly forgotten chapter in as- 
tronomical annals. 

Among the variety of subjects treated of 
in The World's Work we may mention an 
article on ‘‘ The National Physical Labora- 
tory”’ by Dr. Carpenter. The article on 
‘“* Russia in Manchuria,’’ by Mr. Alfred Stead, 
includes some information in regard to the 
Chinese-Eastern Railway, together with illus- 
trations of some of the bridges and other 
works on the line—of a popular, not of a 
technical kind. 

The Revue Générale contains an article on 
‘‘Les Phases de 1l’Assyriologie’’ by M. 
Delattre, a clear and well-written summary of 
the history of modern archxological research 
in Assyria, down to the latest work of the 
University of Pennsylvania at Nippur. 


—_— 
———e 


COMPETITIONS. 


University Coutece, Carpirr.—A special 
meeting of the council of the University Col- 
lege of South Wales and Monmouthshire, was 
convened on Monday, to receive the report of 
the assessor on the four sets of plans sub- 
mitted for competition for the new college 
buildings to be erected in Cathays Park. It 
was resolved that the plans and designs marked 
A be accepted and forwarded to the Cardiff 
Corporation in accordance with the terms of the 
draft grant of the site. The successful archi- 
tect proves to be Mr. W. D. Carée, London, 
The buildings, says the Western Mail, to be 
erected on Cathays Park, according to his 
plans, are symmetrically grouped round a 
great court, but this is not entirely surrounded. 
On either side of the great hall are openings 
merely screened off in order to give architec- 
tural unity, but admitting at once of better air- 
ing and some view of the interior of the great 
court from Park-place. The great hall is thus 
an isolated block. Provision has been made 
for the preservation of the trees in the park. 
From the park the main entrance is on the 
central axis, and is emphasised by a loggia in 
the architectural treatment. From Park-place 
there are three entrances, one central under the 
great hall, and two gates in open screens 
between the blocks of buildings. The staff 
entrance from the great court is under the 
library, and axial with the great hall entrance 
from Park-place, the library and great hall 
being symmetrically placed, the first along and 
the second across the main axis. The men’s 
and women’s cloak and common rooms are 
symmetrically placed on either side of the 
entrance hall, from which they are separated 
by small courts screened off from the 
great court by a colonnade surmounted by 
bridges. A dominating feature of the plan is 
the formation of the interior courts architec- 
turally screened off from the great court. These 
convex angle screens provide the entrances 
from the great court for men and women 
students respectively in corresponding angles 
of the building, adjoining the cloak-rooms of 
each. The ground level of the brick courts 
is conveniently lowered to allowed for the ade- 
quate lighting of the metallurgy department, 
research cellars, store cellars (if erected), and 
the shops under the sanitary blocks. A small 
inner court is also formed to serve as entrance 
to the engineering school and for the mortuary 
department attached to the medical school, 
whereby all mortuary operations can be carried 
on in entire privacy, and convenient access is 
supplied to the lift which connects with the 
anatomy school. The arrangement indicated 
does not unduly reduce the area of the great 
court. Three suitable and well-lighted posi- 
tions for memorial statuary in the entrance- 
hall are indicated. The women’s department 
is on the ground floor, and the rest of the 
teaching department on the first floor. Provi- 








sion has been made for a library, and the 
council chamber has been designed to seat 82 

rsons. What are described as the future 

ildings include a physics wing, with rooms 
for the study of electricity, nee botany, 
geology, and mining, departments of chemistry, 
metallurgy, physiology, materia medica, ana- 
tomy, and engineering. The grand staircase 
leads up to the t hall, the landing being 
arranged to avoid a crush. At the platform 
end is a second staircase, which also serves the 
debating-room gallery, and for entertainments 
there is green-room accommodation for both 
sexes, also with its own staircase access, A 
gallery with organ space, if desired, and balus- 
trade specially devised to aid acoustics, com- 
pletes the scheme. The seating accommoda- 
tion is, without crowding, for—on the floor, 
1,000; in the gallery, 190; making a total of 
1,190. In consideration of the indifferent head 
of water, a large tank will be paced in the 
theatre tower of the chemistry block. This 
will be filled by a pump in the engineering 
laboratory, or, failing the erection of that de- 
partment, by a pump in the shop under the 
men’s lavatories. This tank will be of large 
size to meet the exigencies of fire hydrant 
supply. The whole building will be lighted 
with electricity. 

PrerneaD Batus, Liverpoo..—The Baths 
Committee of the Liverpool Corporation sub- 
mitted the following recommendation on 
Wednesday :—*‘ That the design for the erec- 
tion of baths on the St. George’s Dock site 
marked No. 6 be approved, subject to the eleva- 
tions and treatment of open space being 
amended to the satisfaction of the Baths Com- 
mittee, and that the author of the design, Mr. 
Alfred Saxon Snell, F.R.1.B.A., 22, Southamp- 
tion-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, be en- 
gaged to carry out the scheme, and that he 
be paid a commission of 5]. per centum upon 
the original contract price of the building, in 
accordance with the terms of the conditions 
of the competition, and thaf an application be 
made to the Local Government Board for sanc- 
tion to borrow the sum of 75,000l. to carry 
out the work.”’ 

Raitway Station, Jouannessurc.—Eight 
designs for the new railway station and offices 
in nat were submitted. The suc- 
cessful competitor is Mr. T. A. Moodie, 
A.R.1L.B.A., architectural assistant to the Chief 
Engineer of the Central South African Rail- 
ways. The work is estimated to cost 400,000l. 

Boarp ScHoot, Frasersurcu, N.B.—In the 
competition for a new higher grade school for 
Fraserburgh, the plans under the motto ‘‘ Scho- 
lastic,’’ by Messrs. D. and J. R. McMillan, of 
Aberdeen, have been selected. 

Supways ror Gas anp WATER Pipes, ETC. 
—A meeting of the Court of the Company of 
Paviors was held on the 3oth ult. at the Great 
Eastern Hotel, when the Master, Major Lewis 
Henry Isaacs (Mayor of Kensington), declared 
the awards in connexion with the recent com- 
petition by essays, drawings, and models on 
the subject of ‘* Subways, or other means of 
placing and maintaining without interference 
with the surface the main pipes and services of 
gas, water, and other undertakings below the 
carriage ways or footways of cities, boroughs, 
and towns,’’ as made by the judges, viz., 
The Master ; Mr. D. J. Ross, Engineer of the 
City of London ; Mr. J. W. Bradley, Engineer 
of the City of Westminster ; and Mr. William 
Weaver, Engineer of the Borough of Ken- 
sington. Twenty-six competitors submitted 
essays, drawings, and models, and ultimately 
the awards were made as follows :—First 
premium, 1osl, to Mr. R. M._ Parkin- 
son, 93, Lincoln-road, Peterborough ; second 
premium, 311. 10s. (competitor's name at 
present unascertained); third premium, aul., 
Mr. F. M. Royle, A.M.Inst., C.E., Third 
Avenue, Sherwood Rise, Nottingham. The 
premiums will now be remitted to the first 
and third prize-winners at once, and to the 
second competitor as soon as his name can be 
ascertained. It is hoped that the drawings 
will short'y be on exhibition at the Guildhall, 
Londen, and that Mr. Parkinson’s essay will 
be published in due course. : 


— 
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WorkHovuse, New Cross, NEAR Wotver- 
HAMPTON.—A new workhouse, which has been 
erected for the Wolverhampton Board of 
Guardians at New Cross, near Wolverhampton, 
was recently opened. The new buildings have 
been built on a site §0 acres in extent, and will 
provide accommodation for 1,246 tr people, 
- eape a 60 ane officials. ¢ total cost 
o € sc © will amount to near ooo/, 
Mr. Marchall is the architect. rr ee 
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New Bakery, Brompton-road. 
Messrs, Blangy & Van Baars, Architects. 





NEW BAKERY, ETC., BROMPTON. 


THESE premises, of which two plans and the 
elevation facing Brompton-road are shown, 
will be finished and occupied during the course 


The ground floor consists of a lasge bake- 
house 11 ft. 6 in. high, containing 10 English 
ovens of the latest and most approved pattern, 
built on the double décker principle, the lower 
ovens being worked from pits sunk in floor, 
and having iron sliding covers to same. 
drying-room also is provided in the centre. The 
breadroom adjoining has accommodation for 
over 4,000 loaves. 

In the basement, the men's lavatories, water- 
closets, and lockers have been placed, with 4 
cellar for 10 tons of coal, which will be hoisted 
into bakery as required, with a special hoist- 
A large store room has also 
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ing appliance. 
been provided. Pres 
The Vienna bakery, with two ovens, is situ- 
ated on first floor, with a confectionery-room 
adjacent and a flour-room, capable of storing 
70 tons of flour, in which the blender and 
elevator is situated. 

In the mixing-room two electric-driven dough 
mixers are placed with sifters over. A dough 
trough washing space adjoins this room. The 
proving-room has a capacity for 12 troughs 
and a shoot delivering into bakery. ' 

The whole of bakery interior is being built 
with white glazed bricks, and will have a dado 
of salt glaze, with a skirting of blue Stafford- 
shire bricks, all angles being bull-nosed. The 
floors are all fireproof, and are finished ties 
terrazzo mosaic, executed by Messrs. Dies- 
peker, of Holborn-viaduct. 

Special construction has been adopted to 
duce vibration to a minimum and to pre 
into adjoining owners pre- 
ion also has had careful con 
sideration and can be easily regulated 
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scenes in Dutch tiles inserted. The whole of 
~ upper part will be given over to offices and 
ats. 

he principal elevation will be faced with 
Lawrence’s No. 1 T.L.B. red bricks and Bath 
stone, and the whole of building will be lighted 
by electric light with Nernst lamps in bakery. 

_, [he general contract has been let to Messrs. 
lurtle and Appleton, of Clapham Junction, 
S.W., and the oven-builders are Messrs. H. 
‘mith and Sons, of Lambeth. The whole of 
the machinery is being installed by Messrs. 

obert Morton and Sons, of Wishaw, N.B., 
and the hot water and steam supply by Messrs. 
Heaton and Sons, of Leytonstone. — 

Messrs. Blangy and Van Baars, of Old- 
square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C., are 
the architects, under whose supervision the 
whole of the works are being carried out. 


in, 
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oalissiow Coast Home, SALTcoats, N.B.— 
; n the 23rd ult. the new wing which has just 
een added to the mission coast home at Salt- 
coats was opened. The new structure is two 
stories in height, and a verandah runs the entire 
ength of the buildings. Mr. Hugh Thomson, 
Saltcoats, was the architect. 
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New Bakery, Brompton road. Plans. 





ARCHITECTURAL EVOLUTION.* 
BErorE commencing my paper to-night, 
may I be allowed to say a few words about 


the work of the Chair to which I have re- 


cently had the honour to be appointed. 

The Chair was founded in 1840, and is 
therefore the oldest chair of architecture in 
England. T. L. Donaldson was the first 
professor, and his memory is kept green in 
the college by the silver medals presented 
annually which bear his name; Hayter Lewis 
was the second; and the third was Roger 
Smith. Those who knew Professor Roger 
Smith will bear me out when I say that his 
kind heart and lovable disposition made him 
many friends. He was ever willing to give 
his time to younger men who came to him for 
advice, and his ripe experience was always 
at their service. My acquaintance with him, 
although slight, commenced many years ago, 
shortly after he was appointed to this chair. 
Recently I had occasion to see him two or 
three times on a certain matter, and nothing 

* Inaugural address read at the opening of the School of 
Architecture, University College. London, on W. 
the 7th inst., by Professor F. M. Simpson, F.R.1.B.A. 
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could exceed his courtesy and kindness. His 
death will, I feel certain, be keenly felt by 
the many who during his long tenure of the 
chair had the good fortune to be his students. 

Professor Roger Smith, like his prede- 
cessor, confined himself chiefly to lectures 
arranged for students whose work in the day- 
time in offices left them only a few spare 
hours for outside study. No other course, 
doubtless, was possible in the days when the 
pupilage system was the only method bv 
which men could study to be architects. But 
architectural education, like education in 
other subjects, is undergoing a change. The 
pupilage system will continue, but it seems 
probable that it will continue in a modified 
form. It will continue, because only in an 
office can men get thoroughly in touch with 
actual practical problems and learn the inner 
mysteries of their profession; it will prob- 
ably be modified because the feeling is grow- 
ing that to enable a student to reap the full 
benefit from the work placed before him in an 
office, a preliminary training is necessary. 
Lectures after office hours are unsatisfactory 
for many reasons. Moreover, in any syste- 
matic course of study for our profession—an¢ 
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I think I may say for any other also—interest 
centres not in the lecture-room, but in the 
studio, laboratory, or classroom, as the case 
may be. Lectures in any course of study of 
a practical character are but interludes ; they 
have their value, but they require supplement- 
ing so much, that to make any course of real 
value, a student’s whole time has to be de- 
voted to it. : 

The Council and Faculties of this college 
have realised the necessity for a more syste- 
matic course of training for _ architectural 
students than has been regarded as possible 
in the past. 1 believe with them that the 
time is ripe for a departure from former 
methods, and I also believe that before many 
vears have run, University courses in archi- 
tecture will be as genéral in England as they 
are now in America, and in some of our 
Colonies. 

Architectural evolution is not merely a 
matter of academic interest. It has its practt- 
cal side which is of value to all architects. To 
trace the workings of a man’s mind in his 
work; to see how, ever observing the re- 


self to his materials, he took an idea from here 
and an inspiration from there, and so treated 
them as to give them new expression, 15 in 
itself excellent practice for all who are called 
upon to design. “As a historical study it is 
the most fascinating of any. That all styles, 
from the earliest days of Egypt to the time 
of the great Renaissance of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, form an unbroken sequence, few will 
deny. A few links here and there may be 
missing in the chain, especially in the earlier 
work, owing to the lapse of years, but these 
are becoming fewer and fewer daily. In a 
short paper like this it is impossible to mention 
every instance, or to trace every step. All 
that can be done is to illustrate the truth of 
the contention by reference now to an indi- 
vidual building, now to a group of buildings, 
and now to some constructive point which had 
considerable bearing on the development of a 
style. 

‘Other instances doubtless will occur to 
many of you of like importance, which might 
with equal fitness have been given. Of the 
many factors which determined architectural 
development in different countries and at 
different periods, climate, religion, the nature 
of buildings, the materials available, and the 
state of the labour market, may be regarded 
as the most important. All these exercised 
their influence in turn, Rome, ‘with its teem- 
ing population enclosed within its walls, a 
population which demanded not only houses 
to live in, but also vast public palaces for 
their recreation and amusement, required 
buildings very different from those of simpler 
Athens. To have built these, many stories in 
height as most of them were, with the lintel 
of the Greeks would have been an extremely 
Wifficult, if not an impossible, task. The 
Romans, therefore, would have been forced 
into using the arch, even if they had not early 
acquired a taste for it from the work of their 
neighbours the Etruscans. But the arch by 
itself would not have been sufficient to over- 
come all the difficulties they had to contend 
with in the erection of a huge building such 
as the Colosseum, if it had not been that, in 
the neighbourhood of the city there existed 
ingredients which formed a remarkably strong 
cement. This enabled them to use concrete 
to a far’ greater’extent. than had been done 
before, or has been possible since. For the 
mixing of the’ concrete and its employment 
for walls and vaults, unskilled labour was all 
that was required. 

The Greek temple, with its small naos and 
external peristyle,' was eminently appropriate 
in a country Where the le lived much out 
of doors, and where public worship was per- 
formed outside and not inside the building, 
but when Christianity became general, the 
services demanded a different type of build- 
ing even in countries where the climatic con- 
ditions were much the same as those of 

Greece. The changes which were made are 
well illustrated in the present cathedral of 
Svracuse, which is one instance out of many 
of the conversion of a temple into a church. 
A wall was built between the columns of the 
external peristyle, so that the ambulatory 
became the aisles; openings were pierced in 
the naos wall to connect the aislés with the 
nave, and a chancel was built out at the east 

end. The entrance was reversed, and the 

Posticum of the temple becamie the porch of 
the church. Whén new chufches ‘were built; 


the idea for these was taken from the colon- 
naded timber-roofed basilicas of ancient 
Rome. In the early days of Christianity 
money was scarce, and workmen, as a rule, 
unskilled, and the basilican plan and methods 
of construction provided the largest possible 
floor space for the congregation at the lowest 
possible cost. Moreover, after the time of 
Constantine, old marble columns to divide the 
nave from the aisles were to be had almost 
for the asking from the ruins of the secular 
buildings of the great city, and by their aid 
a decorative effect could be obtained without 
much expense, ‘ 

In claiming that all architecture is evolved 
from previous efforts, one is merely reitera- 
ting the old truism that nothing comes out of 
nothing. The contention does not rob an 
artist of his claim to originality. It merely 
emphasises the fact that true originality—the 
originality that produces lasting good, and 
is not merely a passing fashion—is the out- 
come of knowledge. This knowledge may 
be either traditional, as in the days when the 
secrets of a man’s craft were handed down 
from father to son for generations, or it may 
be acquired by study, as was the case with 
Brunelleschi, Bramante, and other great 
early masters of the Renaissance. An archi- 
tect of the present day has to conform to 
much the same requirements, and to work 
with much the same materials, as the myriads 
of his predecessors. All that he can do is to 
try and advance one step further than they 
have. Behind him is a vast store of accumu- 
lated treasure, and if he can extract from it 
a few grains and infuse into them his own 
spirit, his own individuality, he has done. as 
much as anybody can expect to do. What 
is ‘‘art nouveau ”’ is seldom true art, and 
what is true art is never entirely new. 

To say that Anthemius of Tralles learnt 
much from his Greek and Roman predecess- 
ors, is not to detract one iota from his repu- 
tation. To hint the opposite is only to sug- 
gest a doubt as to his sanity. In his beautiful 
‘detail, the inspiration drawn from lancient 
Greek mouldings and carvings is so undoubted, 
that even if the connecting links were lost— 
which is far from being the case, as the work 
in Syria of the fourth and fifth centuries 
shows—the similarity between the two is 
proof enough. 

Not quite so apparent at first, but really quite 
as great is the connexion between the plan and 
construction of his great Church S. Sophia, 
Constantinople, and such a Roman building 
as the Basilica of Constantine. In both build- 
ings the supports are few, and consist of two 
great piers on each side, which separate the 
nave from the aisles and mark the three com- 
partments of the central area. ‘The side but- 
tressing to resist the thrusts is similar in both, 
and each building has or had a screen of 
columns between the great piers which served 
to support the galleries and at the same time 
to give scale to the building. The screens in 
the church still remain and form one of its 
most beautiful features; those of the basilica 
have long since disappeared. Where the 
church differs principally from the basilica is 
in the plan of the ends of the central area, and 
in the substitution of the dome for the inter- 
secting vault. Each bay of the basilica is 
square and all three are equal. In the church 
the central bay alone is square, the ends are 
semi-circular, and opening out of each big 
semi-circle are colonnaded niches. The double 
apse arrangement is a Roman device. One of 
the large halls in the Baths of Diocletian, 
Rome, has an apse at each end the full width 
of the hall, and a similar plan was also followed 
in many of the entrance vestibules to buildings 
such as the baptistry of Constantine and the 
tomb of Constantia. The idea of the colon- 
naded niches is also Roman, if the restoration 
of the baths of Gallieaus, of the 3rd Century, 
are correct. Even if they are not, S. Sophia is 
not the earliest Byzantine building in which 
they occur. They form the most characteristic 
feature of the interior of some of the circular 
and multangular churches of the period. Of 
these S. Sergius, Constantinople, San Lorenzo, 
Milan, and S. Vitale Ravenna were commenced 
before the old church of S. Sophia was burnt 
and consequently before the design for the new 
one was made. But although the idea was old, 
the application of it was new. The plan of the 
central nave of S. Sophia is as though one of 
these circular buildings had been cut in half 
and one half tacked on to each end of a central 
square. The result is a noble hall which. for 
about 220 ft. has‘an average width of over 


tensions in the, world, not even S. Peter's 
Rome, has an unencumbered floor Space so 
wide for such a length. Anthemius showed his 
genius to a still greater extent in his treatment 
of the ceiling. e took the circular dome of 
the East, which from the early days of Assyrian 
art, many centuries before Christ, had ever 
been a feature there and by the aid of pen- 
dentives placed it over the great central 
square, high above the transverse and longi. 
tudinal arches. 
This was a wonderful achievement, not be. 
cause of the mere span of the dome—that of 
the Pantheon is nearly half as wide again—noy 
because a circular dome had never before been 
placed over a square by the aid of pendentives 
examples exist in the East as early as the and 
or 3rd Century—but because no dome approach- 
ing in size that of S. Sophia had ever before 
been raised in that manner. = The nearest 
approach to it is the 80 ft. dome which covered 
S. Lorenzo, Milan, but in this example jt js 
doubtful if the space below was ever other than 
octagon. 
I have dwelt at some length on S. Sophia, 
because it is not only a standing example, and 
a great one, of the truth of evolution in design, 
but it is also the most truly original and at 
the same time, in my opinion, so far as the 
interior certainly is concerned, the most beau- 
tiful architectural creation in the world. It js 
a proof of the extent of Anthemius’s originality 
that he could combine eastern with western 
traditions and yet produce so great a master- 
piece. 
One of the most interesting chapters on 
architectural evolution is that which deals with 
the development of groining and the substi- 
tution of the clustered pier for the cylindrical 
column. The two must be considered together ; 
they are inseparable. In the _ basilican 
churches, the intersecting vault which played 
so important a part in the large buildings of 
Imperial Rome finds no place. It occurs 
occasionally in early work in a few small 
churches in some parts of Italy, but it was not 
until the 11th Century was well advanced that 
it became general in large ones. Basilican 
churches have timber roofs, which as a rule 
are ceiled on the underside—the 15th and 16th 
Century flat coffered ceilings at present in 
many of these churches probably took the place 
of earlier ones of. similar design. These ceil- 
ings are continued without a break from east 
to west. In the Church of S. Miniato, 
Florence, however, built at the commencement 
of the 11th Century the timber toof over the 
nave is broken in its length into bays by means 
of transverse arches thrown across from pier 
to pier, with corresponding arches across the 
aisles. Whether these arches were introduced 
in the first instance because it was found by 
experience that the lofty, and not over thick, 
nave walls required lateral abutment, or be 
cause the builders had come to regard an 
unbroken ceiling as monotonous and unsatis- 
factory in appearance, is uncertain. The fact 
remains that about the time mentioned the: 
began to be used, and consequently S. Miniato 
and one or two other churches of the sam 
period may be regarded as the connecting links 
between the earlier church with its unbroken 
timber roof, and the later church which was 
divided into bays, each bay being vaulted. 
The vaults themselves were at first con- 
structed much in the same way as the Roman 
vaults without transverse arches, except that 
they were not so massive and heavy. The first 
alteration was that transverse arches wer? 
added, and the vaulting formed into bays. This 
innovation, slight though it appears at first 
led to important changes. Diagonal ribs wer? 
next introduced under the groins—or points of 
intersection of the vault—and these, together 
with the transverse arches, formed a skeleton 
on which rested the severeys, or compartments 
of the vault. The vault now became a groined 
and ribbed vault which required specially d 
signed piers to support its different parts. The 
cylindrical column was ill-adapted for the pur 
pose, although it is true that in some of the 
finest of the mediaval churches in France " 
continued to be used a century after the a 
ciple of vault supports had been perfect®e 
The clustered pier therefore took its pare 
Piers, oblong and square in plan, had, 't © 
true, been occasionally used in certain places 
in some basilican churches before this, but “ 
the development of the complicated cluster m 
plan from these more simple forms vaulting | 
entirely responsible.. The change comment 
with the introduction of transverse arches. he 
the small church of S. Eustache, Milan, of t 
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aisles but not the nave, the piers are not oblong 
but T-shaped, and the arches rest on the ribs 
at the back of the piers and on corresponding 
pilasters on the aisle walls. When arches 
spanned the nave as well as the aisles the piers 
became cruciform. In S, Miniato, Florence, 
: those that support the transverse arches are 
quatrefoil in section. This form or the cruci- 
form, was satisfactory so long as only trans- 
verse and longitudinal arches were employed, 
but as soon as diagonal ribs were introduced 
it became insufficient, and shafts had to be 
inserted in the four internal angles of the cross 
to sul them. In the nave of S. Ambrogio, 
Milan, built in the second half of the irth 
Century, the system is complete, and every rib 
and arch has its corresponding member in the 
vier. 
; The buildings of the 11th and 12th Centuries 
throughout Europe are heavy in appearance 
and massive in all their parts, but as the work- 
men grew more skilled the work becomes much 
lighter. Nowhere is the change so conspicuous 
as in the vaulting and in the size and form of 
the piers. It was soon discovered that there 
was no necessity to carry the groining shafts 
down to the floor, and that they were better 
corbelled out from the wall, as then they offered 
more resistance to the thrust of the vault. 
Sometimes the corbelling is just above the piers 
as in Exeter and Lincoln Cathedrals, sometimes 
it is at the level of the string course above the 
arches of the arcade, as at Carlisle, and some- 
times higher up still above the triforium, as 
at Salisbury and Wells. In consequence of 
this change the piers could be made more 
slender, and beautiful forms such as are to be 
seen in Exeter Cathedral and in other churches 
of the 14th Century were the result. Other 
modifications all tended in the direction of 
lightness. As the number of ribs of the vault 
increased, instead of attempting to provide a 
separate skewback and separate support for 
each—which in England would have been im- 
possible in late work owing to their number— 
the builders brought them together to a 
common springing and the tas-de-charge with 
its many advantages, was produced. In France 
the architects, as a rule, even as late as the end 
of the 15th Century, clung to the simple and 
dignified quadripartite vault, in which only 
transverse arches and diagonal ribs are em- 
ployed. In England, however, they departed 
from it and multiplied the ribs to such an extent 
that the vault became a net work of ribs so 
close together that little room was left for any 
filling in. As soon as this point was reached 
the reason for the construction followed for so 
long disappeared, and the workmen said to 
one another ‘* Why form a skeleton and fill in 
afterwards ?’ Why not build both rib and fill- 
ing in together ?’? Thus was born the fan- 
vault—an English design pure and simple, and 
a logical outcome of the multiplication of ribs 

in which both moulded rib and panel are 
worked on the same stone. 

| have taken groining as an_ illustration 
because it is the most characteristic feature 
of mediwval architecture, but a similar se- 
quence of development is just as noticeable 
in other parts of a building. I might have 
shown, for instance, how the design for the 
blind arcading on walls changed its charac- 
ter until the large windows of the fourteenth 
century left little wall space’ on which ar- 
cading could be placed, and how, as the win- 
dows became more and more like panels 
pierced for light, what wall space remained 
was covered ‘with sunk panelling to such an 
extent that in some churches, especially in 
those which retain their old stained glass, it 
Is often somewhat difficult to tell at a glance 
which is wall and which is window. 
The shock of the Renaissance, first felt in 
Italy at the commencement of the fifteenth 
rentury, was a shock which the builders there 
richly deserved. In England it came too 
ears later, partly because the traditions of 
ledieval art were. far stronger here than in 
Htaly, and partly because the revival of letters 
ad not yet taken a strong hold in this 
ountry. The great men of the Italian 
Aenaissance, in seeking for inspiration from 
he ruins of ancient Rome, did a grand thing 
or architecture. They felt that the old art 
‘as moribund, and needed strong measures to 
bring it back to life. They had no qualms 
bbout taking hints from their predecessors of 
enturies before ; from the men who built so 
turdily, if somewhat roughly, and on so noble 
scale. They felt that in the old buildings 
here was a virility that was deathless: The 
lore they studied them the more they became 
mbued with their spirit; and in this absorb- 













































ing process they lost none of their own indi- 
viduality. They sacrificed nothing to arche- 
ological correctgess. They never allowed 
tradition to tuletlore with utility. They aban- 
doned none of their building science—science 
which had been accumulating for centuries ; 
in fact they added to their store. No one can 
say that Brunelleschi’s dome in Florence is 
a copy of anything which had gone before. 
Its construction is different, its form differ- 
ent, and its detail. Sansovino’s library in 
Venice, although reminiscent of the Colos- 
seum, only shows what can be done by a man 
with fine ideas and rich imagination, who is 
also a student of architecture. Peruzzi’s 
charming Palazzo Massimi in Rome—a gem 
which stands alone amongst the colour- 
washed palaces of the city— has a refine- 
ment which no ancient Roman building 
possesses, and shows that the Greeks had not 
taught in vain the value of simplicity and the 
full beauty of the lintel. These men picked 
up anew the thread of Classic traditions, 
which, although entangled for centuries with 
other threads, had never been entirely lost in 
Italy. Their work, although not coming in 
natural sequence like the Byzantine, Roman- 
esque, and Gothic, has still a place in the 
history of architectural evolution. It was not 
so much a Renaissance as a recovery. 

What chance have we to-day of a similar 
recovery in England? The conditions which 
exist here now are not so far different from 
those which prevailed in Italy in the fifteenth 
century. It is true that the fine traditions, 
started by Inigo Jones, and continued by 
Wren and his followers, were all destroved by 
the two revivals of the last century, but we 
still have their buildings almost as fresh as 
ever. The lapse of years since they were 
built is trifling compared with that which 
separates the early days of the Italian Ren- 
aissance from the time of the Roman empe- 
rors. The threads ought not to be so diffi- 
cult to pick up. In fact one may fairly say, 
when one considers much of the work of the 
last ten or fifteen years, that this has already 
been accomplished. How long, however, 
shall we continue to hold them? When one 
remembers the see-saw of the last half of 
the century just passed, he would be a bold 
man indeed who would venture to prophesy, 
And yet agreement amongst architects is abso- 
lutely essential if our art is to progress as it 
should progress. No art can advance satis- 
factorily when its exponents are pulling in 
different directions. Such a state of things 
is bad for architects, and worse still for work- 
men, as they are called upon to work in one 
manner one day and in another the next. Is 
it to be wondered at that under the circum- 
stances they so often fail to take an interest 
in what they do? It is unsatisfactory also 
for the general public, who, seeing no stan- 
dard, are apt to believe that there is no art. 

For a real advance, harmony between archi- 
tect, builder, and client, is essential. It ex- 
isted in the eighteenth century in England, 
it existed in the fifteenth century in Italy, 
it is the secret of the strides made by archi- 
tecture in the Middle Ages. It is true that in 
one sense the old war of the styles is now 
over. It is true that men are no longer eager 
to cut one another's throats over the rival 
merits of two phases of architecture, or to 
dispute with each other regarding the 
correctness of the curve of a moulding. But 
is it peace? There are still two camps. 
There are still Classicists, although they are 
no longer pedants, and there are still Roman- 
ticists, although they have ceased to be mock- 
medizeval. A fusion between the two, if it 
be possible, although it would take time, 
would be worth some waiting for. Some 
years must elapse before one can be expected 
to lie down with the other. But as the 
Classicist gets a little more playful and the 
Romanticist a little more formal, the two may 
meet. After all, the principles underlying 
good work are much the same in whatever 
language they are expressed, and the differ- 
ences perhaps are not so great as appear on 
the surface. a 

In the last century men fell into the evil 
of a too literal rendering of old work, but 
that is no reason for going to the other ex- 
treme and ignoring it altogether. It seems 
to me that the folly is quite as great to re- 
fuse to profit by the successes and failures of 
the ‘past as it is to remain indifferent to, and 
ignore new developments in building science. 
The masters of the Renaissance succeeded be- 
eause, although they studied old work, they 





did not copy it. They blended its essence 
with the requirements of the time, and so 
produced new art. As they worked, so might 
we. What is wanted is a basis from which 
to start; something that the weaker can fall 
back upon, and the stronger advance from. 
And if there can only be agreement as to what 
that basis shouldbe, there is every ‘chance 
that the end of the century will see a tra- 
ditional vernacular style once more flourish- 
ing in England, and that another chapter will 
nage to the history of architectural evo- 
ution. 


—_ 
_ 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Tue first meeting of the London County 
Council after the summer recess was held in 
the County Hall, Spring Gardens, on Tuesday, 
Lord Monkswell, Chaisman, presiding. 

The Chairman’s Address.—The first business 
was the reading of the Chairman's annual 
address. We take the following paragraphs 
from it :— 

There is a special sub-committee of the 
Asylums Committee charged with considering 
the best methods of housing and treating 
lunatics, Among so many reformers one would 
hardly have thought such a committee neces- 
sary. The sub-committee have had under con- 
sideration sketch plans for a new asylum. of 
a modified villa type designed by the asylums 
engineer, to whom the Council is much. in- 
debted for an immense amount of work. of first- 
rate quality. The epileptic villa colony has 
been completed, but drainage difficulties ..re- 
tarded the reception of patients. The drainage 
is now connected with the Epsom Coungil’s 
sewage farm, and there are now some 200 per- 
sons at the colony. We may hope that before 
long the plans for a villa asylum will be pro- 
ceeded with; but for the moment the ques- 
tion of finding accommodation with the least 
possible delay has induced the Committee to 
recommend the Council to sanction the erec- 
tion of a replica of the Horton Asylum. 

The Bridges Committee, under Lieut.-Col. 
Sheffield, has again had trouble over the Vaux- 
hall Bridge. For reasons which, if my memory 
serves me, are not exhaustively stated in.the 
report, it has been decided to build the, bridge 


of steel; instead of concrete with granite 
facings... This alteration will effect a slight 
economy. 


The, Building Act Committee, . under, the 
chairmanship of Dr. Longstaff, has, been. busy 
during. the past year in considering ‘the ques- 
tion of amending the London Building, Act, 
1894, with special reference to the safety of 
the inmates of high buildings in .case_ pf:ifire. 
A bill with this object was introduced, ,ibut 
encountered a great, deal of oppesitiom; in: Par- 
liament, and the. subject was, referred) jointly 
to the Building Act, Fire Brigade, and Parlia- 
mentary Committees for report. Lap, 

The Establishment Committee had. under eon- 
sideration the question of the accommodation 
for the staff. It appears that only 481). persons 
are housed in the main building, and s7&sout- 
side. . That is not an ideal state of things; but 
another feature is much worse—namely, . the 
shockingly inadequate accommodation,» both in 
the main building and elsewhere, for the per- 
sons in our employ who, -in oteturm for the 
excellent service they give, us, are entitled to 
ask that the conditions of their service should 
be such as to afford them a reasonable amount 
of comfort in the discharge of their. duties..; : > 

The extremely satisfactory feature of the fire 
statistics of the year is that the proportion:of 
serious to slight fires, which has been decreas- 
ing steadily during the last five years, has! now 
reached the very low figure 6f.1 in 46:'\/This 
result is no doubt partly due to the gradual 
increase in the number of fire alarms, hydrants, 
and other appliances for: dealing with» out- 
breaks of fire, but also the brigade may justly 
attribute some part of the improvement to 
increased smartness and promptitude -of the 
men in the discharge of their duties. Indeed, 
it seems to me that there can be no’ better 
test of the efficiency of the fire staff tham the 
extent to which serious fires uave declined. 

The Parks and Oper Spaces Committeé thus 
summarises the work of the Council ii prea 
viding open spaces—-‘‘ The Council has altéad? 
assisted in preserving for ever no less than 88 
playing spaces for London, and has,°as cca 
sion has arisen, enlarged several of them, and 
also some of the places which -were under the 
control of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and has expended about 600,310l. in so doing." 
During the year Avery Hill, 84 acres, was -ac- 
quired for 25,0001. ; Parliamentary powet™ was 
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sought to authorise the purchase of about 41} 
acres of the Eltham Park estate, the Wool- 
wich Borough Council contributing one-half, 
and in the contract for purchase the Council 
is, on the insistence of the vendor, bound not 
to allow the sale of intoxicants on the land. 
At Golder’s Hill the Council has endorsed the 
action of the Committee in throwing open an 
orchard of 2} acres to the public. During the 
vear the negotiations for the purchase of 
Marble Hill and fof the preservation of the view 
from Richmond Hill proceeded satisfactorily. 
‘The owner of the estate adjoining Marble Hill 
voluntarily gave a valuable covenant not to 
build on a property adjacent to that estate, 
and in other respects very materially assisted 
the special committee having the matter in 
charge to bring the negotiations to a successful 
issue. On 28th February, Brockwell Park ex- 
tension, 42} acres, was opened by the chair- 
man of the Committee, who also on 14th 
March opened Northbrook Park, 7 acres, and 
on 19th May (Whit Monday) the Manor House 
Gardens, 8} acres. On 28th Febraury, Wands- 
worth Park, about 20 heres, was opened. The 
Council agreed during the past year to buy 
two small open spaces in Stepney, amounting 
together to }? of an acre, for 13,000l., towards 
which the vendor will contribute 3,o00l., and 
the Stepney Borough Council 1,5001. The 
most striking purchase of the year, and one 
that has been abundantly discussed, is the 
acquisition of 803 acres at Hainault Forest, 
outside the county, at a cost to the Council of 
10,d00l., various societies and private persons, 
particularly Mr. E. N. Buxton, who has taken 
an immense amount of trouble in the matter, 
contributing the remainder—in round figures 
12,000l.—or 22,0001. in all. The Committee 
estimate that an expenditure of 1,500!. on 
capital account, and 3ool. a year for main- 
tenance, will suffice. The conveyance to the 
Council of the Ranger’s house, Blackheath, 
was completed during’ the year. The Council 
contributed 12,0001. towards the laying out of 
an addition (8} dceres) to Fulham Park, the 
Borough of Fulham undertaking to maintain 
the park. I may state that during the year 
the Committee has beef instrumental in adding 
more than 1,000 acres of land to the open spaces 
of London. 

The Works Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Torrante, was constituted in March, 
1902, not only to carry into effect the non- 
contract work of the Council, but also to make 
recommendations as to rates of wages and 
hours of labour in work carried on for, as well 
as by, the Council within the London radius. 
The Committee has, during the year executed 
work to the amount of 349,1531. os. 8d., of 
which 304,9511. 8s. 6d. consisted of estimated 
works and 44,2011. 12. 2d. of jobbing work. 
For the year ended September 30, 1902, in the 
case of estimated works the balance of cost was 
16,9681. 178., or 7.47 per cent. below the final 
estimate, and in jobbing works there was a 
balance of cost below schedule value of g9s5l. 
17s. 4d., Or 4.15 per cent. The Council will 
observe with pleasure that no fatal accident 
occurred to any workman ; but a sum of 1,515I. 
148. 1d. was paid ‘to workmen sustaining in- 
jury, being considerably more than the legal 
obligation. The total capital expenditure on 
the Works Department up to March, 1903, 
is 112,2671. 2s. 4d., of which 15,4621. 14s. 2d. 
has been repaid. ‘The value of the plant and 
machinery at the various depots was on March 
31st last, 40,6781. 5s. 1d. The total amount 
paid in wages during the year was 171,6011. 
138. 9d., and some modification in the rates of 
wages and hours of labour have been effected. 

The report of the Technical Education Board 
of which Mr. Ward is chairman, contains 
matter of the deepest interest. It is satisfactory 
to note the large increase in the number of 
trade classes from 121 in 1894 to 309 this vear ; 
the instruction, too, is «much more complete 
than it was, and the élasses larger. It is cal- 
culated the the number of apprentices and 
workmen attending has increased at least four- 
fold in the nine years The number of artisan 
students in polytechnics is also increasing fast 
and steadily, the. number attending in 1902 
being 6,731, against 5,193 in 1901. The 
Board’s evening exhibitions of s]. a year for 
two vears, in science and‘technology, have been 
much appreciated, and the demand for all 
grades of county scholarships greatly exceeds 
the supply. Polytechnic buildings are beiag 
enlarged in every direction, to a great extent 
out of a sum of 40,0001. provided by the trus- 
tees of the London Parochial Charities. The 
Council has also several buildings on hand in 
connexion with its own schools. 





Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee the following loans were 
agreed to:—Bermondsey Borough Council, 
,oool. for — works; Bethnal-green 

rough Council, 6,o00l. for a similar pur- 
pose ; Hammersmith Borough Council, 2,9421. 
also for a similar purpose; Poplar Borough 
Council, 3,910l. for paving and channelling 
works ; Shoreditch Borough Council, 869l. for 
furnishing offices, etc., at Town Hall; Ful- 
ham Borough Council, 13,509/. for various 
purposes; Hampstead rough Council, 
16,6001. for paving works ; Woolwich Borough 
Council, 10,0001. for erection of public hall ; 
Battersea Borough Council, 8,0811. for works 
at public baths ; Camberwell Borough Council, 
12,0001. for purchase of site and erection of 
buildings ; Bethnal-green Guardians, 9,674. 
for poor law purposes; Guardians of Wands- 
worth and Clapham Union, 3,250/. for the 
same purpose. Sanction was also given to 
the following :—Hackney Borough Council, 
go6l. for electric lighting works; and West- 
minster City Council, 1,383!. for street 
improvements. 

Springfield Estate, Upper Clapton.—It was 
agreed to contribute the sum of 20,000!. to- 
wards the purchase of this estate. 

Mitcham-road Widening, Wandsworth.—It 
was agreed to contribute not more than 
11,0911. towards the cost of widening 
Mitcham-road to 60 ft. 

Works Committee.—The Fire Brigade 
Committee recommended as follows :— 

‘*That an expenditure of 7,300!. for the 
work of erecting the Kilburn sub-station be 
authorised ; that the work be executed by the 
Council without the intervention of a contrac- 
tor; and that the drawings, specification, 
quantities, and estimate be referred to the 
Works Committee for that purpose. 

That an expenditure of 898/. in connexion 
with the electric light and electric bell instal- 
lations at the Kilburn sub-station, and other 
incidental expenses arising out of the erec- 
tion of the building, be authorised. 

That an expenditure of 7,500l. for the work 
of erecting the Bayswater sub-station be 
authorised ; that the work be executed by the 
Council without the intervention of a contrac- 
tor; and that the drawings, specification, 
quantities, and estimate be referred to the 
Works Committee for that purpose. 

That an expenditure of 848l. in connexion 
with the electric light and electric bell instal- 
lations at the Bayswater sub-station, and of 
incidental expenses arising out of the erection 
of the building, be authorised.” 

On the first recommendation an amendment 
was moved to the effect that the work should 
be put out to contract, but it was defeated, 
and the Committee’s proposals were agreed to. 


Housing, Tooting.—The following recom- 
mendation of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee was agreed to :— 


‘*That the terms of the contract with 
Messrs. Roberts and Co. for the erection of 
the cottages on Section B of the Totterdown 
Fields Estate, Tooting, be so varied that pay- 
ments under the contract may be made at the 
rate of 80 per cent. of the value of the per- 
manent work executed until the sum due and 
remaining unpaid shall amount to 5,o0ol., 
and thereafter to the full value of the further 
work certified by the superintending archi- 
tect.’ 


Street Dangers.—Mr. Beachcroft moved :— 
“That, having regard to the serious inter- 
ference with ordinary traffic caused by the 
passage through the public streets of heavy 
road locomotives, more especially when draw- 
ing trucks; to the danger to the public from 
the terrifying effect such locomotives have 
upon horses; to the injury to property from 
vibration; and to the noise and annoyance 
caused to inhabitants, it be referred to the 
Public Control Committee to consider and 
report as to the powers of the Council for re- 
stricting and regulating the use of such loco- 
motives in the public streets, and to what ex- 
tent those powers have been exercised,”’ 

Mr. Torrance seconded the motion, which 
was carried. 


Public Health.—After some discussion it 
was agreed, on the motion of Mr. Macdonald, 
that, in view of the different standards of 
thoroughness adopted by the various Medical 
Officers of Health in London in their adminis- 
tration of the Public Health Act, the Public 





Control Committee consider the question of 





x arta, 
convening a conference of the Medical Offic;, 


of the Metropolitan Boroughs to consi 
Ssvieablldh of « toate waiters, ahem tg 
The Council soon after adjourned, 


_— 


Zllustrations. 
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DESIGN FOR A_ ROYAL 
CHAPEL. 


HIS design by Mr. Andrew Hutton. qf 
Dundee, was submitted in the Insj) 
tute competition for the Tite Prize ty, 
or three years ago, and was noticed 

with commendation in our review of the desicy 
at the time. 

Some points in the detail may be rather 
crudely treated, but as a whole it shows power 
both in architectural conception and in the 
drawing. 
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NEW BLUE COAT HOSPITAL For 


LIVERPOOL. 


Tue drawings here reproduced are those of the 
new Blue Coat Hospital, which is in cours 
of construction between Prince Alfred-road 
and Church-road, Wavertree, near Liverpool 
The main entrance will be from Church-road, 
and from here the external aspect will be tha 
of a range of buildings one story in height, 
with a central tower over the entrance, and 
gymnasium and swimming bath on the right 
hand (neither of these three features being 
included in the present contract, though 
essential to complete the design of the front), 
and a memorial chapel on the left, of which 
we reproduce two views, exhibited at this 
year’s Royal Academy. The chapel 
octagonal on plan, surmounted by a flat dome 
constructed in concrete. 

As will be seen by reference to the plans, the 
main entrance gives direct access to the central 
hall, with the boardroom on the left hand and 
the headmaster’s apartments on the right. 
The central hall is 75 ft. by 46 ft., with a stage 
and retiring rooms at the far end. Beneath 
it is the dining hall, of the same dimensions 
and 18 ft. 6 in. high, for although the entrance 
from Prince Alfred-road is on the ground 
level, the buildings, owing to the declivity o! 
the site, admit of a lower ground floor on th 
west side. The main front of the building, 
which is towards Prince Alfred-road and over- 
looking the Wavertree playground, is thre 
stories high, and contains on the lower ground 
floor the boys’ and girls’ classrooms and staf 
library, aad a main corridor leading to the 
boys’ wing on the north and the girls’ on the 
south, ‘he accommodation provides ter 
250 boys and 150 girls. ch 

The materials used for the main_ building 
are 2} in. Red Ruabon wire-cut bricks, wi 
Grinshill stone dressings and green slate roo! 
all the external cupolas will be in oak, and the 
corridors and class rooms have dados of sal 
glazed brick and terrazzo and wood-blok 
floors. 

The chapel inside will be faced up to the 
cornice level with Bath stone and treat? 
above with plaster ; all furniture, pulpit, doo 
etc., will be in oak. ‘The foundation stone W® 
laid last August by the Earl of Derby. 

Messrs. Tossa and Sons, of Wavertree 
are the builders for both contracts, and t 
architects are Messrs. Briggs and Wolste 
holme, F. B, Hobbs, and Arnold Thornely. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD Soctery oF ARCHITECTS AND a 
vEvorS.—The sixteenth annual report of of 
Council shows that during the year estat 
membership has decreased by two—four ass" 
ates and two students have resigned on oo 
Sheffield, one new associate, two new — 
and one lay member elected, and two stuee 
transferred to the associateship, thus a 
the total membership 109, as compared i 
111 last year, but the same number ir} 
1900. As in 1901, the Council ogee ~ 
prizes amounting to sl. 5s. for the i 
of measured drawings of buildings wit ogi 
Society’s province, but regret to say ot the 
no response, and it was decided to on is 
amount to the library fund. The geo io 
has been shared by the President's pr? 
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an original survey, and he has also given one 
half of the prize to the library fund. The 
Council are again red to offer similar 
prizes, and the President is prepared to add 
the remaining half of the prize he offered last 
year to these ; the Council therefore hope that 
the students and younger associates will take 
advantage of the same, and make the com- 
petition a success. With regard to the Draft 
Building By-laws upon which the Council 
reported last year at some length, an amended 
draft was sent by the Town Clerk and con- 
sidered by the Council, and was referred to 
and again considered by a committee, and 
a further letter was sent to the Town Clerk 
on the matter in June last. Since then a 
draft copy has, it is understood, been sent to 
the Local Government Board, and been re- 
turned with many alterations. Up to the 
present time no further communication has 
been received from the Town Clerk. A 
circular has been received from the Compe- 
tition Reform Society, having for its object 
the reform of the methods now too often seen 
in the competitions given out by Public 
Authorities. The Council, however, con- 
sidered that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was the proper body to deal 
with this difficult question, and decided, 
therefore, to take no part with this new 
Society in the matter. The Committee has 
been engaged in the revision of the library 
catalogue, and also in the preparation of a 
list of standard books of reference, the inten- 
tion being to prepare for a systematic pur- 
chase of books in the future. Suggestions 
from members which will assist in the pre- 
paration of this list will be welcomed. In 
furtherance of this scheme, it has been de- 
cided to establish a fund to be devoted entirely 
to the improvement of the library. The Com- 
mittee has been requested by the Council to 
consider and report on the educational facili- 
ties offered to architectural and surveying 
students, with a view to supplementing their 
deficiencies where possible, and also suggest- 
ing to students a scheme of general study. 
The matter is an important one to the pro- 
fession generally, and the Committee will be 
glad to receive from students and other mem- 
bers statements of difficulties met with by 
them in the pursuit of their studies. The 
Committee has also dealt with the subject of 
classes for the younger members of the 
Society. A preliminary meeting was held, 
at which there was an attendance of twenty- 
one. Various proposals were discussed, and 
it was resolved to commence with a class for 
design, and also to organise sketching ex- 
cursions during the summer. A meeting of 
this class was held on March 10, when eleven 
designs were submitted. The designs were 
reviewed in detail by Messrs. W. J. Hale and 
J]. R. Wigfull, who were of the opinion that 
the standard was very satisfactory. With 
regard to public matters affecting the inter- 
ests of the profession, the Council have con- 
sidered the Sheffield Corporation Bill of 1903, 
and find that as drafted there is nothing to 
which exception can be taken. The attention 
of the members is, however, called to an im- 
portant legal decision affecting members and 
their clients, which is as follows :—The case 
was the Corporation of. Harrogate against 
Dickinson, and the decision of Mr. Justice 
Wright on February 20 last turned upon the 
construction of a clause in the Harrogate 
Corporation Act, 1893, Section 27. ‘' The 
deposit with the Corporation of any plan of 
any street or building shall be null and void 
if the execution of the work specified in such 
plan be not commenced within the following 
periods. . . . as to plans deposited after the 
passing of this Act within three years of date 
of such deposit. . . . and at the expiration of 
these respective periods fresh notices and de- 
posits shall, unless the Corporation otherwise 
determine, be requisite.” This is almost 
identical with Section 73 of the Sheffield Cor- 
poration Act, 1890, and hitherto it has been 
the practice of the Sheffield Corporation to 
allow of the erection of part of the buildings 
shown on any plan as being a commencement 
within the meaning of this section, so that if 
over three years had expired, it would be 
possible to complete the remaining buildings 
shown on the plan without the re-deposit of 
future plans. The result of this decision is 
most important to.the architects and build- 
ing public of the city, as, acting upon it, the 
Sheftield Corporation may require fresh sets 
ef plans to be deposited in cases where only a 
portion has been commenced. 





SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 

We have received from the Secretary of 
the Surveyors’ Institution a copy of the Amen- 
ded By-laws. 

By-law 4, relating to Professional Asso- 
ciates, contains the foflowing new paragraph, 
which confers some new privileges on the 
Associate Members. It runs as follows :— 


“ Professional Associates shall not be eligible 
for the office of President or Vice-President, but 
shall be eligible for election on the Council, and 
for election or appointment to other offices of 
the Institution, and shall be entitled to all its 
rights and privileges.” 

The following By-law 5a is new :— 

_“ sa. The designation of Members, by dis- 
tinguishing initials or words, shall be as fol- 
ows :-—- 

Every Fellow shall be entitled to use after 
his name the initials F.S.I (z.¢., Fellow ot 
The Surveyors’ Institution) or, at his 
option, the words “‘ Chartered Surveyor.” 

Every Professional Associate shall be en- 
titled to use after his name the initials 
P.A.S.I. (z.¢., Professional Associate of 
The Surveyors’ Institution) or, at his 
option, the words “‘Professional Associate 
Chartered Accountant.” 

By-law 18, giving power to the Council to 
suspend a member, has a new paragraph at 
the end providing that in such case there must 
be twelve members of the Council present and 
voting. 

A new By-law, 194, in reference to By- 
law 19 which gives power to expel any mem- 
ber who has “‘ violated one of the fundamental 
rules of the Institution,’’ defines the funda- 
mental rules as follows :— 

‘19a. The Rules next hereinafter set forth 
shall be deemed fundamental rules of the Insti- 
tution (that is to say) :— 

(1) A Member shall not engage in or be 
connected with any occupation which in 
the opinion of the Council is inconsistent 
with the profession of a Surveyor. 

(2) A Member shall not directly or in- 
directly allow or agree to allow of partici- 
pation by any Solicitor or his representa- 
tive, or by any accountant or liquidator, 
or by any of their clerks, in his charges 
for professional work. 

(3) A Member shall not accept or give any 
illicit or secret trade or other discounts, 
commission, or allowance, in connexion 
with any works the execution of which he 
may be engaged to superintend, or with 
any other professional business which 
may be entrusted to him, or any goods 
he may order on behalf of clients.” 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 

Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Lewisham.t—Permission to retain a building 
on the west side of Lewisham-road, to the north- 
ward of No. 170 (Messrs. Martineau and Reid 
for Messrs. Whitbread and Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Westminster.—That the application of Mr. 
F. G. Richardson for an extension of the period 
within which the erection of shops in front of 
Nos. 80 and 84, Grosvenor-mansions, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, was required to be com- 
pleted, and the railings at present existing in 
front of No. 84 removed, be granted.—Agreed. 

Bermondsey.—A one-story addition upon part 
of the forecourts of Nos. 88 and 89, Grange-road, 
Bermondsey (Mr. H. G. Bailey for Messrs. 
Heinke and Co.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—A wood, brick, and tile porch 
to “ Narford,” Lyford-road, Wandsworth, to 
abut upon Herondale-avenue (Messrs. Holloway 
Brothers for Mr. C. ]. Byworth).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—A school building at the Ashburn- 
ham Schools, on the north-west side of Lots- 
road, Chelsea, to abut upon Tetcott-road (Mr. 
T. J. Bailey for the Schoo! Board for London). 
—Consent. 

Clapham.—A bakehouse building in the yard 
at the rear of No. 94, Northcote-road, Battersea, 
to abut upon Salcott-road (Mr. A. S. Gover for 
the House Property and Investment Company, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Fulham.—Twelve buildings on the north-east 
side of Stephendale-road, Fulham (Mr. I. Wil- 
son).—Consent. 

Kensington, Norih.—A one-story addition to 
the shop at No. 14, Elgin-crescent, Notting-hill, 
to abut upon Kensington Park-road (Mr, E, W. 
Fagg for Mtr. H. Geissler).—Consent. 





Kensington, North.—Two four-story bay 
windows in front of No. 46, Chepstow-villas, 
Kensington (Mr. T. P. Figgis for Mr. W. H. 
Clark).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—A building to be used as 
a keepers’ mess-room and dormitories in the 
garden of the Zoological Society, on the south 
side of the outer cirele, Regent’s Park, St. 
Marylebone (Messrs. Hudson and Hunt for the 
Society).—-Consent. 

Strand.t—Permission to retain advertisement 
frames at No. 1, Green-street, Leicester-square 
(Mr. W. M. Brutton for Mr. J. Buchan).— 
Consent. 

Dulwich.—A one-story shop upon part of the 
forecourt of No. 26, Peckham-rye, Camberwell 
(M. W. L. Dowton for Mr. W. T. Champion). 
—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—A covered way at the rear 
of No. 88, preeresses. Stoke Newington, 
to abut upon Finsbury Park-road (Mr. E. Bates 
for Messrs. Welford and Co.).—Consent. 

Islington, West.—Two two-story dwelling- 
houses upon the era at the rear of No. 330, 
Liverpool-road, Isimgton, to abut upon Orleston- 
road (Mr. A. M. Torrance for Mr. A. J. Bellew). 
—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—An iron and glass porch 
at the entrance to No. 23, Hyde Park-gardens, 
Bayswater-road, Paddington (Mr. F. Wheelez 
for Mr. C. D. Rudd).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A building on 
the site of No. 15, Hanover-square, St. George, 
Hanover-square (Mr. P. Hoffmann for Mr. H. 
O’Brien).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-sguare.—An open stone 
portico at the entrance to No. 157, New Bonde 
street, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. C. H. B. 
Quennell for Messrs. F. and R. Speaight).— 
Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-sqguare.—The enclosing 
of a portico at the entrance to No. 19, Upper 
Brook-street, Mayfair (Messrs. W. H. Romaine- 
Walker and Besant for Mr. A. W. Davis).— 
Consent. 

W andsworth.—Dwelling-houses with bay win- 
dows, on the north side of Fawe Park-road, 
Wandsworth, between Disraeli-gardens and 
Brandlehowe-road (Mr. E. Cannell for Messrs. 
E.. H. Wallis and Co.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—A building on the south side 
of New Park-road, Brixton, eastward of Streat- 
ham-place (Mr. T. J. Bailey for the School 
Board for London).-—Consent. 

Hammersmith.t+—Buildings at the rear of Nos. 
176, 178, 180, and 182, Goldhawk-road, Ham- 
mersmith, to abut on Cathnor-road and Conning- 
ham-road (Col. E. Clarke).—Refused. 

Holborn.t—An iron and glass shelter in front 
of the main entrance to the Hotel Russell, 
Russell-square, Holborn (Messrs. J. W. Singer 
and Sons, Ltd., for the Fredericks Hotel Com- 
pany).—Refused. 

ennington.—An iron and glass conservatory 
on the one-story addition in front of the Horns 
Hotel, No. 214, Kennington Park-road, Ken- 
nington (Messrs. F. J. Eedle and Meyers for 
Mr. R. J. Brinkley).—Refused. 

Kensington, North.—An addition to No. 133, 
Westbourne-grove, Kensington, to abut upon 
Pembridge-villas (Mr. F. W. Hunt for the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Kensington, South.t—Buildings on a site on 
the south side of Kensington-road, Kensington, 
to abut also upon Palace-gate (Messrs. W. N. 
Millard and ot for the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Company).—Refused. 

Norwood.—One-story shops in front of Nos. 
23, 25, 27, and 29, Hinton-road, Norwood 
(Messrs. Cole and Wood for Mr. W. Crocker). 
—Refused. 

Paddington, North.t—An addition to No. 1 
Blomfield-crescent, Paddington, to abut upon 
Harrow-road (Messrs. J. G. and H. G. Needham 
for Mr. M. L. Capua).—Refused. 

Clapham.—The retention of a wood and glass 
addition at the side of No. 32, Bolingbroke-road, 
Clapham, abutting upon Gorst-road (Mr. A. 
Dent for Mrs. F. Dent).—Refused. 

Islington, South.—One-story shops upon part 
of the forecourts of Nos. 237 and 238, Upper- 
street, Islington (Messrs. Drivers, Jonas, and 
Co. for Mrs. C. E. Merson, Mr. R. J. Hayward, 
and others).—Refused. 

Lewisham.+—Wooden overhanging eaves and 
barge boards and projecting wood and slate 
pents to nine houses on the south-west side of 
Ewhurst-street. Lewisham, between Bexhill- 
road and Salehurst-road (Mr. T. W. H. Stan- 
den).—Refused. 

Paddington, South.t—An open portico at the 
entrance to No. 9, Stanhope-place, Hyde Park, 
Paddington (Mr. G. E. Streatfeild for Mr. L. W. 
Evans).—Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—An iron and 
glass hood over the entrance to No. 1a, Dover- 
street. Piccadilly (Messrs. G. Trollope and Sons 
for the Grosvenor Club Syndicate, Ltd.).— 
Refused. 

Wandsworth.—Two houses with shops upon 
a site on the south side of Brookwood-road, 
Wandsworth, abutting upon Clonmore-street 
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The Old Blue Coat Schools, Liverpool. Measured and drawn by Mr, Matthew Honan. 
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(Mr. J. M. Jones for the Land Development 
Syndicate}.—Refused. 

Wandsworth.—A dwelling-house on the north 
side of Fawe Park-road, Wandsworth, to abut 
upon the west side of Brandlehowe-road (Mr. E. 
Cannell for Messrs. E. H. Wallis and Co.),— 
Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Marylebone, West.—Working-class buildings 
upon the site of No. 9, Paradise-place, St. Mary- 
lebone (Messrs. T. H. and’ A. M. Watson for 
the Portland Industrial Dwellings Company, 
Ltd.).---Consent. 

Hackney, North.—An addition at the rear of 
the Public Library, Church-street, Stoke New- 
ington, to abut upon Edwards-lane (Mr. S. G. 
Goss for the Metropolitan Borough of Stoke 
Newington).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—Retention of two build- 
ings at the rear of the Hackney Polytechnic 
Institute, Dalston-lane, Hackney, with the fore- 
court boundary at less than the prescribed dis- 
tance from the centre of the roadway of Institute- 
place (Mr. A. W. Cooksey for the Governors of 
the Institute}.—Consent. 

Woolwich.—A one-story building on the north 
side of a public footpath leading from Maxey- 
road to Lee-street, Woolwich (Messrs. Church, 
Quick, and Whincop for Mr, J. Murray).— 
Consent. 

Hackney, South.—A one-story office building 
on the north-west side of Wallis-road, Hackney- 
wick (Mr. G. H. Lovegrove for Messrs. Orrock 
and Co., Ltd.).—Refused. 

St. Pancras, North.—Permission to retain a 
forecourt fence on the eastern and southern sides 
of Greenwood-place, Highgate-road, St. Pan- 
cras (Mr. J. P. Crosby for Messrs. Maple and 
Co., Ltd.),—Refused. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Projections. 


Vorwood.—A block of flats on the north side 
of Ardville-road, Brixton, eastward of the Brix- 
ton Theatre (Mr. E. C. Homer).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, North.—An external iron stair- 
<ase at the Imperial Laundry, Ingestre-road, St. 
Pancras (Mr. C. J. Shaw for the London United 
Laundries, Ltd.).—Consent. 

W colwich.t—Two shops and dwelling-houses 
on land adjoining No. 27, Herbert-road, Plum- 
wg (Messrs. A. H. Edward and Co.).—Con- 
sent. 

Chelsea.—The re-erection and enlargement 
of the porch at the entrance to No. 125, Sloane- 











street, Chelsea, and the retention of a half-base- 
ment addition to such building, each abutting 
upon Cadogan-terrace at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of that 
street (Mr. R. G. Hammond for Mr. J. Garlick). 
~—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—The retention of 
a glass and iron hood over the entrance to No. 1, 
Bolton-street, Piccadilly (Messrs. J. Shoolbred 
and Co. for Mr. H. A. Attenborough).—Con- 
sent. 

Brixton.+—A building with a one-story addi- 
tion in front, on the site of Nos. 242 to 258 (even 
numbers only) inclusive, Ferndale-road, Brixton, 
to abut also upon Stockwell-avenue (Mr. J. W. 
Chapman for the Bon Marché, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Kensington, North.—A_ one-story building 
upon a site abutting upon Blechynden-street and 
Blechynden-mews, Lancaster-road, Kensington, 
to an advanced line in Blechwnden-street (Mr. 
W. Daniell for Messrs. Lane Brothers, Ltd.).— 
Refused. 

Marylebone, West.—A one-story addition and 
bay-window in front of No. 11, Gloucester- 
mews, West, St. Marylebone (Messrs. C. Brown 
and Sons for Sir J. Walton).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 


Marylebone, East.—Three blocks of flats, with 
two warehouses in the rear, on the site of Nos. 
31 to 36, Foley-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. 
W. H. Woodroffe for the Trustees of the late 
R. Ankerson).—Consent. 

W andsworth.—Three houses on the north side 
of Fawe Park-road, Wandsworth, with an 
irregular open space at the rear (Mr. E. Cannell 
for Messrs. E. H. Wallis and Co.),—Consent. 

W hitechapel.—Alteration and addition to a 
dwelling-house on the west side of Brick-lane, 
Whitechapel (Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Bux- 
ton, and Co., Ltd.}.—Consent. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear, 


Strand.t—A building upon the site of No. 14, 
Duke-street, St. James’s, Westminster, abutting 
at the rear upon Mason’s-yard (Mr. L. W 
Green for Mr. C. Staniforth).—Crescent. 


Width of Way and Deviation from Certified 
Plan. 


_Marylebone, East.—A building on the site of 
Nos. 120 and 122, Marylebone-lane, St. Mary- 
lebone, abutting also upon Cross-Keys-mews 
(Mr, W. Woodward for Mr. S. H. Griffiths, 














trading as Messrs, Blyth and Co,),—Consent, 


Means of Escape at the Top of High 
Buildings. 
Strand.—Means of escape in case of fire on 
the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth stories of the Savoy Hotel Extension, 
Strand (Mr. T. E. Collcutt).——Consent. 
Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 
Norwood.—Three water cooling towers in one 
block, and a motor-house at the generating- 
station, Bengeworth-road, Loughborough-june- 
tion {Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Com- 
pany for the South London Electric Supply 
Corporation),—Consent. 
The recommendations marked + are contrary to 
the views of the local authoritus. 


OLD BLUE COAT 
LIVERPOOL. 

As we are publishing in this issue the designs 
for the new Blue Coat School, near Liverpool, 
it may be of interest to give these illustrations 
of the old Georgian building in. Liverpool 
(behind the churchyard of the present pro- 
cathedral), which will shortly be pulled down. 
We are, indebted for the illustrations to Mr. 





THE SCHOOL, 


Matthew Honan, an architect residing in 
Liverpool. 
—_— 4 
THE DEVELOPMENT. OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


PRroressor BeResrorp Prre delivered the 
first of a series of lectures on architecture, bs 
the Municipal School of Art, Leicester, on the 
2sth ult. Mr. Pick presided. Pit 

According to the Leicester Post, Professor a 
said in this series of lectures he propose f 
endeavour to induce the students to think ~ 
themselves, apart from the teaching of oid 
architectural picture-books. Architecture ‘ 
not lie in a study of form any more san 50° 
poetry lay in a study of words. . Every butik ne 
embodied the thought of those who built it; . 
arrangement of a building denoted its gee 
It was obvious, therefore, that the forms : ~ 
arrangements took denoted the intellectual co A 
dition of the persons who gave those lor’ 
being. He had the advantage, in Co iegy 
South Kensington, that his students mth 
nothing about architecture. They came p yin 
open minds, and they did not sit down ane ®™ 
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Old Biue Coat Schools, Liverpool : Detail of Centre of Elevation. 








vt once that there was only one form that they 
liked; that they hated everything that was red 
and liked everything that was green. He was 
delivered from all that at South Kensington, and 
he hoped with regard to this work that the 
students. would begin without prejudice, and 
think for themselves. Let them dismiss from 
their ‘minds ‘all’ prejudices as to style, and 





see if they could not learn something from each 
particular style. Their programme was to con- 
sider the whole subject of architectural develop- 
meant, with a. view. to. understanding how to 
develop.our architecture. He was going, there- 
S09: to very briefly review the development of 
style. 

The progress of architectural development 





= 





was the progress of the knowledge of the 
building art. Architecture was the art of build- 
ing reasonably, sensibly, and beautifully. It 
was not that sort of a plication of art to the ott- 
side of a building which the man in the street 
thought was architecture. The progress 
of basing art had been a simple _pro- 
cess of evolution. With regard to Eevgten 
architecture, for instance, Professor Petrie held 
the theory that the well-known Egyptian style 
was a development from the rush and mud huts 
of the Upper Nile. It was a copying in fine 
material of the forms of the erections in com- 
moner material. It, of course, augured a want 
of intellect, but the forms survived. The Gre- 
cian styles were more beautiful, but were the 
Greeks more intellectual? Nota bit. Vitruvius, 
who flourished in the reign of the Roman Em- 
peror Augustus, wrote a treatise on the laws of 
architecture, and said the proportions of the 
Doric style were based upon manly proportions, 
A man’s height was six times the length of his 
foot, etc., and the Doric column was six times 
its diameter. The Ionic column was seven times 
its diameter, because it was based upon feminine 
proportions, and so on. Greek architecture was 
a translation into fine material of the forms 
which arose from the employment of wood in 
building. The architectural development of the 
Greeks had left its impress on the whole world. 
Then they came to the Romans. They origin- 
ated nothing. They were great builders and 
engineers, and they used Greek art to decorate 
their great works. They had an art repository 
in Greece. Then the Roman Empire fell to 
pieces, and they came to the Byzantine Empire. 
The barbaric forms of their architecture were a 
blend of what had gone before. At the close 
of the Roman Empire the whole of society was 
in the melting-pot, and when it came out there 
was litdedistinction between the architectural 
and the constructive man. 

Then came the great Christian era, and the 
great buildings of the Middle Ages were ecclesi- 
astical. The Roman Church practically re- 
placed the Roman Empire, and exercised a 
world-wide influence for good in architectural 
education. Then came those great, domed 
buildings which were so impressive and beauti- 
ful. The question might here be asked whether 
architecture could get on without artists. In his 
opinion it could not. - Imagination was as neces- 
sary in designing beautiful churches as in any- 
thing else. They could not get design out of 
limbo, and imagination must have material from 
which to work. Now they came to England. 
England, in the absence of means of communi- 
cation, was cut off from Greece and Rome. Our 
only connexion was through the Church, and we 
saw, therefore, the establishment of Italian ideas 
through the influence of Italian bishops, priests, 
and through the pilgrims. Building energy 
developed largely in England after the time of 
Canute. Previously churches were built of 
wood, but afterwards stone was used, and crafts- 
men worked with common sense, and developed 
the few ideas that had been brought from Italy. 
Whatever views they held to-day as to proportion 
in design, they would find that they could not 
get away from certain proportions, and the pro- 
portions, too, that Vitruvius laid down. They 
would find that there was a certain mean that 
was satisfactory, and they could not get beyond 
it. Why it was so he could not say, but he 
urged on students that there certainly was a 
canon of proportion. If that was more general}; 
recognised there would not be so many of the 
ghastly buildings which were the result of archi- 
tects endeavouring to create their own pro- 
portions. 





——* 
Sr 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


THE usual Court of Common Council was held 
on Friday last week, at the Guildhall. 

Mr. W. R. Horncastle said that he. thought 
that members of the Court would be interested 
to hear that in the course of the demolition of 
Newgate some remains of the “ Ballium ’’—the 
Roman external wall of defence which was built 
round the City in the fourth or fifth century— 
had been brought te light in a marvellous. condi- 
tion after 1,500 to 1,600 years, and had been 
uncovered to a depth of 2zoft. The excavations 
had also revealed, at the north end of the site, 
an archway, in a fine state of preservation. That 
was apparently a portion of a subterranean pas- 
sage way what one: time connected Newgate 
—built about the year 1100—and the gaol. New- 

ate itself was pulled. down in the year 1767. 
a doubt members would:like an opportunity of 
seeing the remains, and the special Sessions 
House Committee had arranged that they should 
not be disturbed: until the following Thursday. 
Unfortunately the remains would have ulti- 
mately. to be: removed: altogether. 

On the motion of Mr.,W. H. Williamson, it 
was agreed to hand over the bust of the late 
Cecil Rhodes to the custody of the City Lands 
Committee. 





Mr. T. V. Bowater moved: “ That. the de- 
signs for the new Southwark Bridge be put out 
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mean delay if a compet ¢ 
They might not get the Bill through Parliament 
next session. 


METROPOLITAN 








to competition, with instructions that the designs 
be as ornamental as possible.” He said that 
on the Continent the bridges were 

an ornam 
to be the only place where bat were not so. 


erally otf 
character, and pl seemed 


Mr. Deputy Pryke objected that it would 


ition were decided on. 


Mr. Carl Hentschel said that they should not 


hurry over the matter, but should endeavour to 
obtain as artistic a 


bridge as possible. 
Mr. Deputy Wilkinson moved that the words 


after the word “‘ competition ” should be struck 
out, and this was seconded by Mr. Deputy 
Matthews. 

. The amendment was lost, however, and the 
original motion carried. 


Some discussion took place with regard to the 
roposal to run tramways across uthwark 
ridge, Mr. F. G. Day moving that it be 


referred to the Bridge-House Estates Committee 
to consider and 3 oar as to the en 
allowing the L.C.C. t 

on the south side of Southwark Bridge over the 
bridge. 
largely by the workin 
trams would be a great 


of 
to continue the tramlines 
He said that the bridge was one used 
classes, to whom the 
nefit. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. James, but 


on being put was lost. 


> 
ne 


ASYLUMS BOARD. 
AN ordinary meeting of the Managers of the 





Metropolitan Asylum District was held on 
Saturday last, at the offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment. Letters were received from the Local 


Government Board relating to the following 
matters :—-Sanctioning a proposal to enter into 
a contract with Messrs. Buchanan and 
for the wiring of the children’s home, Tooting 
Bec Asylum, for electric lighting purposes, at 
a cost of 308/ 
tenders; authorisin 
buildings at Joyce 
exceeding 8,680, 
amount, to be repaid within a period of thirty 
years; authorising the erection of cottages at 
the Brook and Grove Hospitals respectively, for 
the accommodation of the resident engineer, at 
a cost not exceeding 1,070/. for the two; and 
sanctioning certain minor buildin 
Caterham Asylum and the Park 


Curwen 


-» without advertising for sealed 
the erection of additional 
reen Hospital at a cost not 
7., and the borrowing of that 


works at the 
ospital. 


Banstead-road School.—The Works 


Com- 


mittee reported that they had instructed the 


Engineer to the Board to prepare schemes for 


the establishment of telephone and fire-alarm 
systems at this school, and had authorised 
the necessary works being carried out at a cost 
of 1232. 14s. od. 
was approved and confirmed. 


The action of the committee 


Northern Hospital.—The same committee 


further reported on the proposed alterations and 
additions at the Northern Hospital. 
vious meeting of the Board the Committee were 
instructed to report upon a letter, dated August 


At a pre- 


15, from the Local Government Board, with re- 


ference to a proposal to spend a sum not exceed- 


ing 7977. {in addition to 1,300/. already 


authorised) in respect of the proposed work. 
The Local Government Board had inquired 
whether the managers had considered the ques- 
tion of reducing the cost of those works so as to 
bring it within the original estimate of 1.300/., 


upon which sum the Board’s order was based. 
The Works Committee submitted a copy of a 


report on the subiect which had been prepared 
by the Northern Hospital Sub-Committee. That 
report stated that the sub-committee having care- 


fully considered the matter, adhered to their 


opinion that the proposed additions. etc., were 


necessary, and went on to say, “ With respect 
to the details of construction of the various 


buildings, after careful investigation in consulta- 


tion with the assistant surveyor, we find that 
although slight modifications might be intro- 
duced, the consequent saving in cost would be 
very small, and the effect would be that the new 
buildings would not harmonise with the general 
character of the rest of the hospital.” The 
Works Committee accordingly recommended 
“That a reply based upon the report which the 
Hospitals Committee received from the Northern 
Hosnital sub-committee with regard to the cost 
of the proposed additions and alterations at the 
Northern Hospital he forwarded to the Y.ocal 
Government Roard in renly to their letter of the 
1sth August last,” and this was agreed to, 
Darenth Asylum.—The Asylums Committee 
presented a report dealing. among other matters, 
with a report made by two Commissioners in 
Tunacy on Darenth Asylum, which report con- 
tained certain remarks with reeard to the 
orrangements at the asylum for the escape of 
mmates in case of fire, and had heen submitted 
to the Asvlums' Committee for their considera- 
tion and report. The Committee now submitted 
some extracts from reports which they had re- 
ceived from their Darenth sub-committee, The 
Asviums Committee recommended “ That the 
action taken upon the renort of the Lunacy 
~ommissioners be approved, and reported to the 


‘leased from that 








Local Government Board,” and this was agreed 
to i ge Board. The Contract omer sub- 
mitted a report on various contracts for 
supply of materials, etc., which had been entered 
into, and stated that Messrs. Buck and Hickman 
had pointed out that by a mistake the prices 
uoted for the supply of drain canes, etc., in 
their recent tender for the supply of certain 
descriptions of builders’, smiths’, and engineers 
ironmongery, had been quoted at the price of 
each article and not per dozen, as was required 
by the conditions of tendering. The firm stated 
that they were willing to supply goods at cer- 
tain other prices, but as the revised prices were 
higher than those in the next lowest tender 
criginally received, the committee could not see 
their way to accept the amended tenders. They 
thought, however, that the firm should be re- 
art of their contract, and re- 
commended that the next lowest tender, that of 
Messrs. Pryke and Palmer, should be accepted 
for the supply of sane rticoes in question, and to 
this the Board a . : 
South-Eastern Hospital.—The Hospital Com- 
mittee submitted a lengthy report on this 
hospital, and recommended “ That the poo 
for reconstructing the South-Eastern Hospital, 
as contained in the report (24th September, 1903) 
of the Hospitals Committee, be adopted; that 
the plans, now submitted, be approved and for- 
warded to the Local Government Board for their 
approval ; and that when such approval has been 
given, the matter do stand referred to the Works 
Committee to deal with under the powers dele- 
gated to them by the managers.” This being 
agreed to, the Board, after other business, ad- 
journed. 


a 


Correspondence. 


FROSTERLY MARBLE. 


Srr,—Architects and others interested in 
marble will be glad to know that the famous 
Frosterly marble, found in the carboniferous 
limestone of Weardale, which was used so exten- 
sively in Durham Cathedral for shafts, etc., 
doing the same work that Purbeck did in the 
South, is now again obtainable. 

Some years ago Messrs. Pease Bros., who 
were working limestone quarries, came across 
the bed. This was chiefly used for the new 
Roman Catholic Cathedral at Norwich, designed 
by the late Gilbert Scott, and for numerous fonts 
and altar tables. 

Another find has now been made in the 
quarries of the Harehope Company, who are 
quarrying the ordinary limestone for fluxing pur- 
poses in the iron furnaces. It is found some ten 
feet below the surface, and extends entirely over 
the property, cropping out in the bed of the 
river, where it can seen through the clear 
water. There is no doubt that most of that used 
in medieval times was obtained from the bed of 
this river, the upper beds having been taken 
away by river erosion. 

This marble is very trustworthy. It will bear 
great pressure, and to a certain extent withstands 
atmospheric action in the open air. 

The marble is a black marble, full of Actinozoa 
corals of the name of “ Dibunophyllum,” which 
would seem to be one of a class of corals that 
have been handed down with slight alteration 
probably from the Silurian period, having 
become in this district almost one compact mass. 

When we look upon the occurrence of this 
single bed of fossils, only appearing once 
throughout the great depth of rock, it becomes 
somewhat astounding; but a similar thing occurs 
in the carboniferous limestone of Derbyshire, 
where the Encrinite fossil marble is, compara- 
tively speaking, only one thin continuous band— 
though prohably some thousands of feet in 
thickness. The same thing happens in the Pur- 
heck formation, which has practically only one 
Purbeck marble bed in the whole of the forma. 
tion. W. Brinpiey, F.G.S, 








CONSTRUCTION OF DRAINS. 
STRANGE STATE OF THE LAW. 

_ Sir,—Recently the Sheffield Stipendiary de- 
cided (in a case prosecuted by the Corporation 
for breaking their by-laws) that all rain-water 
pipes and waste pipes must be trapped immedi- 
ately that such pipe enters the ground, as the 
point where it enters the ground is the inlet to 
the drain under by-law — of the Model By- 
laws, notwithstanding that at some distance 
away all such wastes and rain pipes emptied 
into a disconnecting gully next the drain 
from the water-closet, and further, that as the 
bottom of a rain-water is next the wall, there 
the guily must be. 

This decision is against the modern method 
of collecting waste pipes and rain-water pipes to 
one central disconnecting gully, and if his deci- 
sion be correct law—which decision I very much 
question—our sanitary laws are in a deplorable 
condition. 

Can any of your readers refer me to any Court 
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cases on this point, affirming or : 
decision, or inform me whether the dase 
tion of wastes, etc., in model by-laws—don, 
not implicitly mean disconnection from the pi,, 
or drain conveying liquid and solid filth + 
from water-closets and slop sinks? 8 St 
James G. D. ARMstronc, Mem. San. Inst 





“ HAIR BITUMEN ” COVERING, 


Srx,—In your issue of the 3rd inst. 
heading of “ Miscellaneous * there ae 
note with reference to our Hair Bitumen. ~ ng 
or why, it arrived there we are at a loss to under. 
stand. Candidly speaking, seeing that the 
writer of the ps aph pointedly refers to , 
strong smell which e asserts the material og 
we earnestly wish that no reference to jt bad 
appeared in the paper. As a matter of fact, the 

air Bitumen, when freshly made, like’ an, 
other so-called inodorous felt, does emit an 
odour, but this will disappear on being exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere within, say. , 
fortnight of laying. It happens that its inodor. 
ous bualities, added to its undoubted lasting 
and non-conducting properties as an underlining 
felt, are a strong point in favour of its adoption 
1f the party who wrote the article has had the 
cutting in his possession for three or four weeks 
and it still smells strongly, he certainly has no: 
got the correct material, no matter how he came 
by it. As you know, we have not asked for 
any advertisement paragraph at your hands, or 
submitted vou any sample cuttings. 

In the afore-mentioned circumstances, we cer. 
tainly think that in justice to us a further mem. 
should appear regarding the Hair Bitumen, 
emphasising the fact that the odour noticeable 
when the felt is freshly made rapidly disappears, 
but unlike other so-called inodorous felts, when 
this takes place the quality is not impaired in 
the slightest. that is to say, the material still 
retains its full virtue. 

ENGCERT AND Rotrr, Ltn., 
Cyrus Engert, Managing Director 

*.” The specimen was sent to us for notice in 
this journal, with the names of Messrs. Engert 
and Rolfe attached to it. If a fresh snecimen 
with a decided smell was sent to us, it is the 
fault of those who sent it.—Ep. 
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The Student’s Column. 


CONCRETE-STEEL.—XV. 
BRACED GIRDERS. 


N the preceding chapters we have dea't 
with beams in which the main 





reinforcement consists of steel rods 


or bars placed horizontally in the ten- 
sion area at a_ suitable distance above 
the lower surface of the concrete. Refer- 


ence has also been made to the necessity for 
similar reinforcement in the compression area 
when the magnitude of the load and limitation 
of the beam dimensions involve compress'\* 
stress bevond the permissible intensity. W« 
have further shown that auxiliary reinforce 
ment may be desirable, and sometimes abso- 
lutely necessary, for resisting shearing stress. 
Assuming the case of a beam in which the 
three elements of reinforcement are present, we 
have what is essentially a braced girder. Com- 
pressive stress is resisted by longitudinal stee! 
bars and concrete, forming the top flange: 
tensile stress is similarly resisted by steel bars 
and concrete, forming the bottom flange ; while 
compressive and tensile stresses arising out of 
shear are resisted by the concrete and ste’, 
constituting the web that connects the flanges. 
The precise design and arrangement of the 
steel ties included in the web may be varied, 
and the number of the ties may be small or 
great, but, as we have already shown. the ties 
should be placed diagonally so that they may 
be the better able to withstand tensile stress 
coming on diagonal planes in the spe 
Compressive stress, due to shear, in the web ! 
resisted by the body of the concrete, which, 9° 
far as concerns resistance to compression, 
sembles the continuous plate forming the w* 
of an ordinary rolled steel girder. 
The three elements of reinforcement co" 
bined with the com strength of the con: 
crete give all the essentials of a braced sth 
and therefore suggest variations in the desig 
of concrete-steel beams. We will — 
types of construction for the purpose of i art 
trating the possibilities open to the designer sta 
has made himself familiar with the essentis 
principles governing the application of concrete 
steel to structures. ; aan 
Let us first assume a solid rectangular De" 
to be the most convenient form for an 
in a particular situation, and that no re'n or . 
ment is necessary other than horizontal bars 
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the tension area, and diagonal reinforcement 
in the connecting area, or, as we may briefly 
term it, the web of the beam. 

When discussing the general theory of con- 
crete-steel we showed that, in order to develop 
to the utmost extent the distinctive qualities 
of the new material, it is desirable to sub- 
divide the reinforcement as far as may be 
practically possible, with the object of bring- 
ing the whole area of concrete within the 
sphere of influence of the steel. When this is 
done we have no longer ‘‘ concrete and steel, 
but the remarkable combination ‘* concrete- 
steel’? Not only the longitudinal reinforce- 
ment, but the diagonal reinforcement also, 
should be finely sub-divided. The former may 
be taken to consist of thin rods disposed about 
the axis of tension in the lower part of the 
beam, to resist the effects of bending movement 
in an adequate manner. The latter must satis- 
factorily protect every part of the concrete from 
tensile stress due to shear. If, as generally 
happens in building construction, the load be 
uniformly distributed, the effects of shearing 
force will be relatively great at the ends of the 
beam, gradually diminishing to zero at the 
centre. But, with the exception of an infinitesi- 
mal point at the centre, no part of the beam 
can possibly be free from shearing stress. Con- 
sequently, the most efficient form of reinforce- 
ment for resisting tension on diagonal planes 
must be one in which the planes of reinforce- 
ment are equal in number with the planes sub- 
ject to tension. As the number of such planes 
is necessarily infinite, it might seem that a con- 
tinuous plate of metal would form the most 
adequate type of reinforcement. If such a 
plate were of graduated thickness in accordance 
with the progressive graduation of shearing 
stress towards the centre of the beam, it would 
satisfy some theoretical requirements. But it 
aaa not afford a satisfactory bond between the 
concrete and the steel, and it would not ensure 
that co-operation which is invariably demanded 
between the two materials. These objections 
might be overcome in part by punching holes 
all over the plate, with projecting rims ; or by 
cutting triangular tongues to project into the 
surrounding concrete. A better plan would be 
to employ steel netting, or expanded metal, pre- 
ferably the latter. 

By taking a flat sheet of expanded metal, 
of suitable mesh and thickness, and bending it 
into a trough-like shape to suit the dimensions 
of the beam, the whole length in a longitudinal 
section of the beam could be adequately pro- 
tected against shear, in whatever way its in- 
fluence might be directed. | Moreover, every 
part of the longitudinal section would be 
brought within the influence of the metal rein- 
forcement. Towards the centre of the beam 
the shearing stress would be so small as to 
render reinforcement unnecessary, but con- 
siderable advantage would follow the employ- 
ment of a continuous trough from one end of 
the beam to the other, and the saving to be ex- 
pected from the omission of a few feet of metal 
would be quite insignificant. 

In small beams the most simple course would 
be to use a single sheet of expanded metal for 
forming the trough-like reinforcement, select- 
ing a gauge and mesh appropriate to the 
maximum shear. 

In large beams, where the amount of metal 
might form a considerable item of expenditure, 
the proper course for adoption would be to em- 
ploy two or more troughs of varying length 
and fitted one inside the other, so as to give the 
required graduation of resisting power, some- 
what after the manner in which engineers 
graduate the flange-plates of a built-up girder. 

The form of reinforcement here suggested for 
protecting a beam against the vertical, hori- 
zontal, or diagonal effects of shear, could be 
cheaply and easily applied. It would clearly 
be more efficient, and more in accordance with 
theory than reinforcement consisting of ties or 
stirrups at more or less widely separated inter- 
vals. Tension on diagonal planes could be 
calculated at the option of the designer to be 
met entirely, or in part, by the metal, and the 
greater part of the compression on diagonal 
planes at right angles would come upon the 
concrete, 

This type of construction represents a simple 
and effective form of braced girder, and the 
calculations required for its Suien are per- 
fectly free from complexity. 

We will next assume that it is not necessary 
to have a solid rectangular beam, and that the 
top and bottom flanges may be connected by 
any convenient number of members, after the 
manner of a ‘‘ Warren’’ or other variety of 
braced girder. Of course, the ties or struts so 





employed must be partly or entirely formed of 
concrete, in order to come within the type of 
construction under consideration, and to ensure 
safety against fire and corrosion. The arrange- 
ment of the web members may be varied at the 
discretion of the designer, and while those in- 
tended to resist tension must be reinforced, 
those subject to compression may be of concrete 
alone. 

‘ ibaa, sage ties are employed for resist- 
ing tension ue to shear, one of two conditions 
is evidenced. Either the concrete between 
the ties must be subject to tensile stress of 
such intensity as to constitute a source of 
possible danger, or the concrete intervening 
between the ties must be of no value, and there- 
fore unnecessary. 

In small beams of this kind the saving to 
be expected from the omission of unnecessary 
material is too small to be taken into account, 
but, as we shall presently show, other circum- 
stances may tend to recommend such omission 
to the architect. 

In larger beams the construction of ties and 
struts as individual members, but securely built 
up and connected with the flanges, may often 
be advantageous for the purpose of saving un- 
necessary weight and expense. 

Up to the present time very little use has 
been made of the type of design here indicated, 
but M. Visintini, a Swiss architect, has availed 
himself of its advantages by devising a com- 
plete system of construction which is now being 
introduced both on the Continent and in this 
country. 

As a general rule the ‘‘ Warren’ type of 
girder is adopted, with a single system of 
triangulation, but use is also made of the 
‘* Linville,”’ or N truss. Although it is 
frequently the case that the compression flange 
of a concrete-steel girder requires no reinforce- 
ment, steel rods are employed in this as well 
as in the tension flange, because a simple and 
effective means of connexion is thereby afforded 
for the ties. Moreover, the thickness of the 
top flange can be reduced, and the two flanges 
need not contain much more concrete than the 
amount necessary for the efficient protection 
of the metal. The rods serving to reinforce 
the ties are connected by bending their ends 
round the horizontal rods in the flanges, and 
they are held firmly in position by the 
enclosing mass of concrete. 

The struts—whether diagonal, as in the 
‘“Warren’’ girder, or vertical, as in the 
“* Linville '’ truss—are simply of concrete, but 
if circumstances rendered such a course neces- 
sary they could be suitably reinforced. 

We are now concerned with general ques- 
tions of beam design, and it would be inappro- 
priate to go into full details relative to the 
application of such a system of braced girder 
construction. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that the spaces between the web 
members may be filled up solid, if thought 
desirable, or when a series of beams is em- 
ployed in floor construction ; the flues formed 
by the spaces can be left for use as ducts for 
pipes, wires, and air for heating or ventila- 
tion. 

In order to make clear the method of cal- 
culating the proportions of beams designed in 
accordance with the system now under dis- 
cussion, we give the following rules, which 
are those empleyed by M. Visintini. We have, 
however, adopted the notation hitherto used, 
and made the equations suitable for British 
units of measurement. 

In ordinary building construction it may 
be assumed that the total load is applied to the 
top flange. 

Denoting the reaction of the abutments by 
the symbol S, we have— 

; w 6x 
S = (n — 1) — 
Where n = number of bays formed by the 
diagonals. 
load per unit lengtb. 
distance between diagonals, or 
length of bay. 

For the moment of resistance in any 

member y of a top flange we have— 
«xP 4 
R = west ((e + 1)(y — 4) — 7’), 
where y = numerical order of any member of 
the top flange from the abutment. 

For compression in any member of the top 

flange we mcr 
wo (dx F 
p. = MO Cn + Ny - Yh 
where d = distance between the top and 
bottom flanges. 
As the top flange is built up uniformly, it is 


w 
éx 





only necessary to calculate the moment of 
resistance for a cross section at the middle of 
the beam. This, of course, gives the maximum 
value, or Rusx, and the corresponding com- 
pression— 

Pe max = Raax + 4. 

From this the requisite area of concrete can 
easily be computed, due allowance being made 
for the resistance afforded by the steel re- 
inforcement. 

For the moment of resistance in any 
member y of the boitem flange We have— 

w (dx)? 
R= a y(n — y). 

For tension in any member of the bottom 
flange— 

wi(éxP 
P, = oe y (uw — y). 

Having found the amount of tension, it is 
easy to proportion the reinforcement for the 
bottom flange, and as the beam is of uniform 
dimensions, calculations will be made at the 
centre of the beam, as in the case of the top 
flange. Following the usual practice, no 
account is taken of the resistance to tension 
afforded by the concrete. 

In calculating tensile and compressive 
stresses on the diagonals, the method adopted 
is very similar to that we have already men- 
tioned in connexion with shearing stresses. 

Tension is calculated for any diagonal by 
the equation— 

w éx 
pears fasts t am. om 
P, scone * 2y + 1). 

For small beams it would be inconvenient 
and scarcely necessary to employ rods of 
different diameters to suit the diminution of 
tension towards the centre of the beam, and it 
will be sufficient to calculate the stress for the 
first diagonal from the abutment. The sec- 
tional area of steel suitable for the stress so 
found may then be adopted for all the ties. 
For larger beams calculations should be made 
for successive diagonals until the tension 
becomes so small that further diminution in 
the area of the rods would be attended with 
no practical advantage. Here, again, no 
account is taken of the tensile strength of the 
concrete. 

Compression on diagonal struts is similarly 
calculated by the equation st.ted above, but 
compressive stress is resisted by the concrete 
without the aid of reinforcement. For small 
beams a uniform sectional area of concrete 
may be adopted, while for large beams the 
sectional area of the struts should be propor- 
tioned to the amount of stress to be resisted. 

If the struts be vertical, as in the case of a 
“* Linville’ or “‘ N ”’ girder, the rule requires 
modification, and becomes— 

P. = == x (n — 2y + I). 

The type of girder described above may not 
be thought the most desirable for universal 
employment, but its application may often be 
attended with advantage. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. H. W. BREWER.—We greatly regret to 
announce the death, in his 67th year, of Mr. 
H. W. Brewer, the architectural draughtsman, 
which occurred on the 6th inst. at his residence 
in St. Quintin-avenue, W. Some remarks on 
the deceased gentleman will be found in our 
leading article this week. In our next issue we 
shall be able to give some further particulars 
of his work, 

Mr. T. A. PAGE.—The death is announced of 
Mr. Thos. A. Page, a South Shields architect, 
aged 70 years. He was a native of Peterhead, 
and removed to Shields 40 years ago. He took 
an important part in the development of several 
estates in the borough, and retired a few years 
ago. 








New Cuorcu, LLANDILO.—The new Church 
of St. John, Maesteilo, Llandilo, was opened re- 
cently. The building has been erected at a cost 
of 2,6s0/., and will provide accommodation for 
1g0 persons. Mr. David Jenkins, of Llandilo, 
was the architect, and Messrs. Thomas Bros., of 
the same place, were the contractors. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Car Depot, SUNDERLAND MuNICIPAL TRAM- 
ways.—A new tramear shed which the Sunder- 
land Corporation has had built. was ned on 
the 30th ult. The new structure is 34 ft. long, 
6a ft. 6 in. wide, 21 ft. high to the trolley wire, 
and 36 ft. to the apex of the roof. The site of 
the building has a total area of 5,430 square 
yards. Besides being a car depot, the structure 
contains fitting, repairing, and ay may. a 
smithy, several offices, and rooms for the use of 
the employees The architect was Mr. F. E. 
Coates ge women and the contractor Mr. 
Samuel Warburton (Manchester). 
ProposeD New Mission Hatt at HuLi.— 
A scheme has been formulated for a new 
Methodist Mission Hall in Lowgate, Hull, to 
carry on the work the George-street 
Chapel. The proposed structure will be close to 
the present George-yard Chapel, and will front 
Alfred-Gelder-street and the new Town Hall- 
square. Messrs. Gelder and Kitchen are the 
architects. The large hall will seat 1,750 people, 
each provided with a chair; the school-room will 
accommodate 600 children ; while, in addition to 
16 rooms for church and other purposes, there 
will be six lock-up shops with basement. The 
cost of the building, including electric lighting, 
furnishing, heating, etc., is estimated at 22,000/. 
Memoria Cuurcu, Beirast.—The cere- 
mony of laying the foundation-stones of the John 
White Memorial Church, to be erected in Ten- 
nent-street, Belfast, took apes recently. The 
new church is designed in the style of the Classic 
Renaissance. The walls are of best red facing 
bricks, backed with stocks, and the dressings of 
Giffnoch stone. The principal elevation is to- 
ward Tennent-street, and contains the two main 
entrance doorways, one opening into a vestibule 
in the centre of the front, and the other into a 
square tower at the south corner of the front. 
All the principal doors are fitted with double- 
action swing hinges. The tower, 12 ft. square 
inside, will be used as a vestibule on the ground 
r, and will contain the. stairs to a future 
gelers. Opposite the tower entrance is a 3 ft. 
tway, leading to a corridor, off which are 
the minister’s vestry and lavatory, a second door 
opening from the vestry to the church for the 
convenience of the minister. Beyond the vestry is 
the Resting chamber, which is on a lower level, 
and is reached from the 9 ft. passage on the south 
side of the buildings. The to be used im 
the joinery is pitchpine, slightiy stained, the 
roof trusses and purlins, which will be exposed 
inside, being of the same material. The venti- 
lation will on Boyle’s system, and the 
heating will be by means of small-bore 
high-pressure pipes. The windows will be 
glazed with leaded glass. The dimensions. of 
the church are 60 ft. long, 43 ft. wide, and 
33 ft. high to level of the beam. When com- 
pleted with gallery the church will accommodate 

persons. The present contract price is about 
1,8007. The contractors are Messrs. C. and W. 
M‘Quoid, of Belfast; and Mr. John Seeds, also of 
Belfast, is the architect. 

RoMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, GORTON, NEAR 
MANCHESTER.—The memorial-stone has just 
been laid of the new schools of the Church of 
the Sacred Heart at Gorton. The schools, of 
which Messrs. Longworth and Son, Manchester, 
are the architects, will cost 1,200/. 

ProposeED New Museum, CarpirF.—A 
meeting of the Cardiff Museum Committee was 
held recently, whén Mr. Edward Seward 
(architect) submitted amended plans of the pro- 
posed new museum. He estimated the cost of 
the buildings, according to these plans, at about 
30,0007. It was pointed out that the committee 
were authorised to spend only 25,0007. Even- 
tually the plans were referred to the honorary 
curators. 

Roman CaTHOLic CuturcH, Brooxs’s Bar, 
MANCHESTER.—On the 26th ult., Dr. Casar- 
telli, the Bishop of Salford, laid the memorial- 
stone of the new St. Alphonsus’ Church and 
schools, which are in course of erection in Ayres- 
road, Brooks’s Bar. The church and school are 
contained in one building. . The groand floor 
has three class-rooms for boys and girls, and 
two rooms for infants, and will accommodate 
about 300 children. The upstairs room, which 
will be used for the present as the church, will 
seat soo persons, and, when used as a school- 
room, will accommodate 604 children. The clergy 
house adjoins the church. The buildings are 
estimated to cost about 6,000/7. | The architect is 
Mr. O. C. Hill, of Manchester. 

Nurses’ Home, BiIrRKENHEAD.—A new 
nurses’ home in connexion with the Borough 
Hospital has just been opened at Birkenhead. 
The building, which contains about twenty bed- 
rooms, accommodation for servants, a nurses’ 
dayroom and sitting-room, dining-hall, etc., is 
situated with a frontage to Livingstone-street. 
Special provisions have been made for egress in 
case of fire. The dining-hall and dayroom on 
the ground floor may, if required, be converted 

into one assembly-hall. Mr. Edmund Kirby 
was the architect and Mr. Peter Rothwell the 
contractor. The cost of the site and building 
was 5,400/, 


Masonic Hatt, Movitre, Ireranp,—On 
the 24th ult., a meeting of the Provincial Grand 
Lodge of Derry Donegal was held in 
Moviile for the purpose of dedicating: the hall 
built by the brethren of St. Columb’s Lodge 
No. 297. The hall is a two-story building, erected 
with local i and relieved with $s 
cornices. It is 47 ft. by 25 ft. The hall was 
erected from plans supplied by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, and the builder was Mr. Thomas 
M‘Candiess. 

Cuurcn, Beeston Hirt, Lerps. — The 
foundation-stone of the new Church of the Holy 
Spirit at Beeston Hill, s, was laid on the 
26th ult. The church will be built of stone, from 
the plans of Mr. A, Prothero, of Cheltenham, 
which were selected in a limited competition, 
and will cost altogether 11,000/, 

CHurCH, CULLYHANNA, IRELAND.—-The new 
church erected in the parish of Cullyhanna, 
County Armagh, was dedicated recently. The 
church was designed by the late Mr. Hague 
and after his death the designs for the inte 
work were supplied by his successor, Mr. 
M‘Namara, architect, Dublin, and the contract 
for its erection was entrasted to’ Mr, James 
Wynne, of Dundalk. In addition to the new 
church, new schools and parochial houses have 
been erected, ? 

COLLEGE IMPROVEMENT, DUNDEK.—It_ is 
proposed to reconstruct Dundee College from 
plans prepared by Sir Rowand Anderson, 
LL.D., who has estimated the cost at 80,000/. 
It is suggested that the scheme might be carried 
through in sections, a beginning being made at 
the western end. 

Town Hati, Horavry, YorKksurme.—The 
new Town Hall and Council offices which have 
just been erected at Horbury were ned on 
the 30th ult. The building, which been 
erected at a cost of more than. 6,100/., is built 
of stone, and is in the Renaissance style, freely 
treated. The accommodation includes a Council 
chamber—the main feature of the building— 
which is 37 ft. long by 24 ft. wide. The win- 
dows are of stained glass. On the ground floor 
are offices for the collector and surveyor, and 
rooms for the clerk are also provided. The 
architects were Messrs: W. Hanstock and Son, 
of Batley.’ 

Batus, SourHrort.——-On the 30th ult. the 
Mayor of ‘Southport (Mr.:T. T. L. Scarisbrick) 
opened the new baths which the Corporation has 
constructed in Canning-road. The baths are 
principally for boys, and consist of an epen-air 
swimming bath, 70 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, with 
a depth varying from 2ft. 6in. to 3 ft. 6im, 
There are also four private slipper baths and 
two needle baths. The water is heated by waste 
steam from the destructor. Mr. Hirst, the 
Borough Surveyor, designed the baths. 

WORKHOUSE AND INFIRMARY, HUNSLET, 
YORKSHIRE.—The new Workhouse and In- 
firmary at Rothwell Haigh have been erected 
for the Hunslet Union on a site of eighteen ot 
nineteen acres, which provides ample space for 
future extension, the present accommodation 
being for 450. The buildings consist of six 
groups—entrance buildings, main _ building, 
laundry. and_ boiler-house, infirmary, lunacy 
wards, and isolation hospital. The main. build- 
ing, or workhouse proper, has the administra- 
tive block placed in the centre, in the front of 
which are the committee-room, business-offices, 
and master’s house, and in the réar the 
dining-hall, kitchen, scullery, work-rooms, 
matron’s » office’ and stores, bakery and 
flour store. Upon each side of the adminis- 
trative block, and connected by glazed conser- 
vatory corridors, are the pavilions for the male 
and female aged and able-bodied classes, with 
the necessary day-rooms, officers’ rooms, offices, 
etc. The laundty and boiler-house buildings are 
placed in a central position between the main 
building and infirmary. The infirmary is a 
complete building in itself, and is connected 
with the main building by a covered corridor, 
from which the central portion of the building 
is entered, and from this point conservatory cor- 
tidors to the left and right lead to the male and 
female pavilions. The infirmary faces the south, 
and from it there is aecess from all wards to 
large covered balconies at the level of the first 
and ground floors. The lunacy block provides 
accommodation for thirty-six inmates. The aged 
married couples’ cottages are on a high part of 
the site near Rothwell Haigh, entirely separated 
from the main buildings by the Leeds and Roth- 
well road. The heating and hot water supply 
is on the low pressure principle. The buildings 
are lighted throughout by electricity, with 1,130 
lamps from two combined compound engines, 
each of about 41 horse-power. There are two 
electric lifts at the centre of each infirmary 
pavilion. The electric current is also used for 
working ventilating fans and for three motors, 
one driving the economiser, another the bake- 
house machinery, and the third the automatic 
boiler stokers. Nineteen telephones have been 
fixed in various parts of the building. The total 
cost of the buildings is approximately 85,8so/., 
or 1827, per bed, The buildings were designed 





by Mr. J. Hf. Morton, of South Shields: The 





building contractors were Mess 
Senold and Son, of Doncaster, The ae 
engineers for the electrical work were Mee’ 
; herd and Watney, Leeds, am. 
ILLAGE CHURCH, GOSBERTON, NeEAp & 
ING.—-A_ new village church was rd gen 
Gosberton Clough, near Spalding recently. 
The new church, which has been built to accom. 
modate 120 persons, consists of a nave chanc "i 
and vestry. The cost of the building is aber 
1,300/., and Of this sum over 1,000/. has bee, 
raised. The architects were Messrs. W Buck, 
nall and J. N. Cooper, of Westminster and the 
contractor was Mr. Wm. Wade, of St} 
un 

New Buitpines, GLascow Trcunicar Cy. 
LEGE.——From the annual report of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College we leam 
that the new buildings have been carried on 
during the year as rapidly as was anticipated 
although unexpected difficulties were met with in 
the foundation work. The whole of the first sec. 
tion of the buildings has now reached foundation 
level, and certain ions are at a much more 
advanced stage. The total expenditure involyed 
by the erection of the buildmgs, exclusive o/ 
equipment, will be not less than 210,000/. (0; 
this sum the Governors announce promises oj 
donations and grants amounting to 182,382/, 

New. Baptist CHURCH AND ScHoots 
TWICKENHAM GREEN.—Designs have been ap. 
proved for this church and schools. The block 
comprises church, seating 619 adults, two 
vestries, Cloakroom, church parlour, large 
schoolroom, infants’ room, seniors’ classrooms. 
kitchen, and the usual conveniences. The build. 
ings are designed in a late _ of Perpendi- 
cular Gothic, freely treated. A bold square 
tower forms a prominent feature at one comer. 
The estimated cost.is about 5,550/. The archi. 
tects are Messrs. George Baines and R. Palmer 
Baines, Clement's Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 

Unitep. MetHopist§ Free  Cuvacn, 
HicHams Pa E,.—The foundation-stone lay- 
in, perenne. of this church took place on the 
3rd inst. e building occupies a prominent 
corner site. The design is in a late period of 
Gothic, freely treated. The facings are in 
pressed red bricks, and the dressings are in white 
Costessey work. The block comprises church, 
with transepts and apse, and two vestries, and 
the usual conveniences. The contract amount 
of the building is 1;828/.. This building will 
form the school when the future church is 
erected, and is only the first portion of a large 
scheme... The architects. are Messrs. George 
Baines and R. Palmer Baines, Clement’s Ino, 
Strand, London, W.C. : 

ScHooL, PENGAM.—The foundation-stone of 
the new Lewis’ Endowed School, Pengam, was 
laid recently. The structure is being erected 
according to plans drawn by Mr. R. S. Griffiths, 
architect, of Tonypandy, by Messrs. E. Tumer 
and Sons, builders, of Cardiff. 

Scuoot, CWMAMAN, ABERDARE.—A new 
school has been erected at Godre Aman, 4 
suburb of Aberdare, It provides accommodi- 
tion. for 250 scholars, having five classrooms and 
a central hall, At. was built from plans prepared 
by Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Aberdare, and 
the contract was carried out by Mr. J. Jones, 
Aberdare, at a cost of 26,000/. 





—_ 
ST 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


St. Hetens Warer Suprty.—The new 
pumping station at Melling, near Ormskirk, 
which has been provided by the St. Helens Cor- 
poration as an additional source of water supply, 
was opened by the Mayor of St. Helens (Cou 
cillor F. R. Dixon Nuttall) on the rst inst. The 
hew pumping station includes two boreholes, 
each 24 in. diameter and s6o ft. deep, with hon- 
zontal compound engine, designed by Mr. J. J; 
Lackland, the Borough Water Engineer, 40° 
constructed by Messrs. Robinson, Cooks, and 
Co., of St. Helens. The contract for the bore- 
holes was let to Messrs. Timmins and Son, © 
Runcorn, and for the work generally Messrs. 
Hughes and Stirling, of Bootle, were the con- 
tractors, : 

Reservoir, Buxton.—A meeting of the ee 
ton Urban District Council was held on the ant 
inst. Messrs. Hill and Sons, engineers, ‘a 
chester, wrote stating that the work of hich 
structing the new Stanley Moor reservoir, ¥ - 
will cost 100,000/7., would be shortly comment : 
Contracts were sealed with Messrs. ©. Me ee 
Earle for the supply of cement, with + ne 
Oates and Green for pipes, and with the <a 
ley Coal and Iron Company for cast-1ron ae “ 

SEWERAGE WorKS, SKEGNESS.—Recen!! 
Cal. A. Gy Dumlen. R.E., Local Goyernme™ 

nspector, conducted, an inquiry ' 
concerning the Urban Council's ap be 

w 10,3607. for new sewerage WOTKS._.,.. 
scheme was explained by Mr. J.. R. a 
A.M.LC.E., represeatidg the engineers, . ; 


of new ication wor 
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Fo ad rowel pavtication work’, til 
tional pumping station, and improvements *° 
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extensions to the sewerage rendered necessary 
by the rapid growth of the district. There was 


no opposition. se os 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND Business ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS.—Messrs. George Munday and Sons, 
builders, have removed from Catherine House to 
Muscovy House, Trinity-square, E.C.—Mr. 

. F, Hayward, architect, has removed his 
dices from ay Museum-street, to 50, Great 
Russell-street, W.C. ; 

New THEATRE, HortLoway-Rroap. — The 
New Marlborough, in Holloway-road, is the 
latest addition to North London theatres. In 
arranging the plan, Mr. Matcham has taken full 
advantage of an exceptionally favourable site, 
and has successfully utilised the free access to 
it. In the main facade to Holloway-road is the 
yestibule through which the principal seats are 
reached, while the sides are used for gallery and 
pit entrances and emergency exits. From every 
seat in the house a clear and free view of the 
proscenium is easily obtained, and the variation 
in the sweep of the upper circle gallery adds 
greatly to the value of the dress circle below, 
which thereby obtains free air space to the roof. 
The gallery is well arranged, and has the advan- 
tage of a lantern in the centre, which acts as 
an air-outlet to the whole theatre. The exits 
throughout are direct and easy; and in an emer- 
gency the full complement of 3,000 persons 
could be emptied into the streets with a mini- 
mum amount of risk. The wide staircases, with 
dividing handrails for each person, are invalu- 
able safeguards in the event of a panic. The 
Holloway-road facade is finished in red brick 
and stone, and is designed in a Renaissance of 
well-known modern character. The vestibule 
is treated in a similar style, while the foyer 
shows a more decided French influence in the 
decoration of an unhappily-fashioned three- 
quarter dome. The auditorium is decorated in 
fibrous plaster in “ L’Art Nouveau”’ style. the 
eccentricities of which are happily toned by a 
quiet colouring of cream and white. In general 
the effect is unobtrusive, and although the detail 
is of a debased nature, it is much more pleasing 
than the great majority of our London and sub- 
urban theatres. The builders are Messrs. Pat- 
man and Fotheringham. 

Gorpon Boys’ Home, NoTTinGHAM.—The 
Duke of Portland recently laid the memorial- 
stone of the new buildings which have been 
erected at Nottingham by public subscription 
for the local Gordon Home bot Destitute Boys, 
after plans and designs by Mr. Ernest R. Sutton. 
The new building will accommodate seventy- 
two boys; and a sum of 7,000/., whereof a little 
more than one-half is already subscribed, is 
needed to complete the work. The home was 
first established shortly after the death of 
General Gordon in 1885, and the stone bears an 
inscription to his memory. 

CITY-SQUARE, LEEDS, AND THE NEW 
STATUARY.—The new statuary recently pre- 
sented to the citizens, and set up in City-square, 
consists of Mr. Brock’s equestrian group of the 
Black Prince, with four sets of nude figures, 
emblematical of Morn and Even, and monu- 
ments of Dr. Hook, a former vicar of Leeds, 
and Joseph Priestley, these being the gift of 
Colonel Harding. | The two figures of James 
Watt and John Harrison, a Leeds philanthropist, 
both sculptured by Mr. H. C. Fehr, are given 
by Mr. Richard Boston and the late Mr. R. 
Wainwright. Colonel Harding, an alderman of 
the city, has taken a prominent share in pro- 
moting a taste for art in Leeds. The Woollen 
trade was founded in the West Riding through 
the influence of Philip Van Artevelde, who in- 
duced Edward III. to extend his patronage and 
protection to the: immigrant Flemish artisans, 
but it was not until the middle of the seventeenth 
century that Leeds obtained pre-eminence over 
its once successful competitors in Bradford and 
Halifax. Fhe improved machinery for working 
Cloth was invented and introduced by William 
Hirst, a native of Leeds. 

WorKING-CLASS RENTS AND WAGES IN 
Lonpon.—A_ blue-book lately issued by the 
Board of Trade states that the average rental of 
a working-class family in London is estimated 
at from ss. to 6s. per week. Returns show that 
whereas the Peabody Trust received an average 
rental per room of 1s. rod. in 1874, the same 
Tental had increased to 2s. 34d. in the years 
1899, 1g00, and 1901, The increase, 24 per 
cent., is found to have been almost uniform 
throughout the period under review. The wages 
earned by workmen, including what their fami- 
lies also ‘may earn, vary from 20s. to 40s. per 
week, the average being 29s. 10d., as com- 
Pared with 15s, to 22s. per week, with an 
wwerage of about 18s. 6d. earned by all classes 
of agricultural labourers and their families in 

‘Ngland. Food and rent ate the highest items 
of expenditure, © Oat of 18s. 6d. per week an 
*gricultural labourer’s family expend no less 
than 13s, upon fi alone. The tables empha- 
sise the fact that the expenditure upon food is 
highest, relatively, in the case of the small in- 
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comes, and evince that during the interval 1877- 
1901 a large decrease, about 30 per cent., has 
taken place in the price of food. It is stated 
that the expenditure on bread does not increase 
with the amount of the income; thus, whilst 
3s. 6d. on bread and flour, and 4s. 83d. on meat 
are spent by families having incomes of less than 
25s. a week, the corresponding amounts are 
3s. 4id. and 7s. 14d. for families whose incomes 
range from 35s. to under gos. per week. 

LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL.—A special meeting 
of the Liverpool Cathedral Committee was 
held on the 28th ult., when samples of 
various stones were submitted, and it was re- 
solved, after very careful consideration, to 
employ the local red sandstones in the erection 
of the Cathedral. The architects also submitted 
plans of details, and it is expected that: the 
arrangements will be made for laying the 
foundations early in the new year. 

COLLAPSE OF A WALL at Betrast.—The 
wall of the moulding shop of Messrs. Fairbairn, 
Lawson, Combe, and Barbour’s foundry, Bel- 
fast, collapsed on the 28th ult., the result being 
that several men were killed and others seriousiy 
injured. At the time the accident occurred, 
eight men and two boys were engaged executing 
structural alterations at the foundry, and they all 
were buried in the ruins of a very high wall. 
It was not known for the moment what was the 
extent of the disaster, but willing hands at once 
set to work to extricate the unfortunate sufferers. 
It was soon apparent, however, that so heavy 
had been the fall of material that it was 
hopeless to expect to rescue all the entombed 
men alive. Six dead bodies were subsequently 
recovered, while two men who were brought out 
alive were so seriously injured that but little 
hope was entertained of their recovery. 

RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT IN IRELAND.—The 
directors of the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, Ireland, at an extraordinary meeting ot 
the proprietors convened at Amiens-street, 
Dublin, on Tuesday, the 6th October, passed 
the necessary resolutions authorising that com- 
pany, under the powers conferred upon them by 
the Castleblayney, Keady, and Armagh Railway 
Extension of Time Act, 1903, to subscribe the 
necessary capital, namely, 350,o00/., for the 
construction of the Castleblayney, Keady, and 
Armagh Railway, which will now be proceeded 
with. A Bill for the construction of a line from 
Diogheda to Mullingar, in connection with the 
steampacket service to that port organised by the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, was passed 
last Session of Parliament, the capital for which 
is 350,000/. The engineer for both these lines is 
Sir Benjamin Baker, C.B., and the contracts for 
construction, amounting to 613,000/., have been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Robert Worthington, 
of Dublin. 

University HALL, CLARE MARKET.—The 
award of Mr. Thomas Blashill, F.R.1.B.A., in 
an arbitration, held in connexion with the erec- 
tion of University Hall, Clare Market, has now 
been published. The contractor, Mr. Howell 
J. Williams, claimed 3,061/. 17s. 2d., and has 
been awarded 476/. 14s. 6d. The claimant con- 
ducted his own case, and the architect, Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams, acted on behalf of the 
trustees. No solicitors were employed. 

THe JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.— 
On the invitation of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee a large number of members of this 
Institution paid a visit to the International Fire 
Exhibition at Earl’s Court on the 2nd October. 
They were received by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, the 
Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Ellis Mars- 
land, the Hon. Secretary, and Colonel Dickson 
Under their guidance the whole of the 
exhibits were closely inspected, where pos- 
sible the apparatus being shown in operation. 
Modern fire appliances, including engines and 
escapes, were demonstrated, and the London 
Salvage Corps turned out from their station im 
the Western Gardens, the Chief Officer, ¢ olonel 
Fox, being present. The party subsequently 
witnessed the performance of “ Fighting the 
Flames” in the Empress Theatre, the historical 
and technical features of which were much ap- 
preciated, i Ae 

LaApoUR MARKET IN THE CorLontes.—The 
October circular of the Emigrants’ Information 
Office states that work has been plentiful in 
Canada in all branches of labour during 
this year. In New South Wales it will 
be some time before the State c a. re 
cover from the recent drought. At Sydney 
many men are out of employment; there 
is a fair demand at Young for farm labourers, 
stonemasons, carpenters, bricklayers, anc 
smiths. In Victoria the effects of the drought 
continue, and there is no demand for labour. A 
report from Adelaide in South Australia states 
that there are “ great numbers of unemployed 
among artisans and labouring classes generally. 
Only workmen of exceptional ability, who have 
a little money to live on at first, can hope to 
succeed. In Queensland there is no demand for 
labourers in any building trade. In Western 
Australia there is 2 demand for mechanics in 
the building and other trades at Northam, for 
men in the building trades only at Guildford 








and Bunbury, and for carpenters on the Murcbi- 
son goldfields ; at Perth the supply is sufficient, 
though some reports say that bricklayers and 
plasterers are much wanted; in no other part of 
the State is there any demand for more 
mechanics. In New Zealand there is a good 
opening for carpenters, bricklayers, painters, 
plumbers, tinsmiths, plasterers, sash and door 
makers, turners, gasfitters, ete. In Cape 
Colony, mechanics, if they are really skilled 
workers, have good chances of employment, but 
there is no opening for half-trained men. The 
best demand is for skilled carpenters, brick- 
layers, masons, painters, coachsmiths, plum- 
bers, and wiremen. In Natal the building trades 
contmue busy, and there is a demand for skilled 
carpenters, joiners, bricklayers, and plasterers, 
as well as for metal turners, fitters, blacksmiths, 
machinists, moulders, carriage builders, and 
wood turners. But all such mechanics must be 
thoroughly competent, for there is no opening 
for second-rate men. Permits are still required 
by those proceeding to the Tr snsvaal; they: are 
not issued in this country, but must be applied 
for at the Permit Office at the Port in South 
Africa at which the emigrant lands. Applica- 
tion forms may be obtained at the Emigrants’ 
Information Office, and elsewhere. The build- 
ing trades have become s! icker, and there is A 
fair demand only for carpenters, bricklayers, 
stonemasons (wallers and cutters), plumbers, and 
pl isterers, but they must be expert. In the 
Orange River Colony there is a fluctuating 
demand for good carpenters, m isons, fitters, and 
painters. 


_ 





CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


SUNDERLAND Jorners.—The Sunderland 
house joiners returned to work on the 28th ult., 
but employment could be found for only half 
of the men who desired to start. / 


a ee eed 


LEGAL. 
RUSHING UP A WALL. 

IN the Vacation Court on Wednesday, counsel 
applied, ex parte, to Mr. Justice Bucknill on be- 
half of the plaintiff in the case of Slaters, Ltd., 
v. Potter, to restrain the defendant from con- 
tinuing to erect a wall so as to interfere with 
the plaintiffs’ ancient lights, and for leave to 
serve the defendant with notice of motion with 
the writ for Wednesday next. 

His lordship asked how he was to know that 
the defendant's wali interfered with the plain- 
tiffs’ lights. 

The learned counsel read an affidavit which 

had been filed by the plaintiffs, stating that on 
the 6th inst. defendants commenced to build a 
wall within about 6ft. 7 in. from the plaintiffs’ 
ancient lights without their permission... The 
affidavit also stated that the wall had been 
already built up to a height of 10 ft., and that 
the same had very materiaily indeed darkened 
their lights. 
_ His lordship: Very well; you can take an 
interim injunction over Wednesday next, re- 
straining defendant from building the wall 
higher than will darken your premises. They 
must not be restrained from building a wall 
which will not darken your premises. 

The learned counsel: No. Then I may serve 
notice of motion for next Wednesday? 

His lordship: Yes. 





STRAND ANCIENT LIGHT CASE. 


THE case of the Hotel Cecil, Ltd., “v. the 
Savoy Hotel, Ltd., came before Mr. Justice 
Bucknill in the Vacation Court on Wednesday, 
on a motion by the plaintiff ar sae for an 
interim injunction restraining the defendant 
company from building so as to obstruct the 
plaintiffs’ ancient lights. 

On the case being called on, Mr. Bramwell 
Davis, K.C., for the plaintiffs, said that his 
learned friend, Mr. McCall, K.C., appeared for 
the defendants, and wished for time to answer 
affidavits. If the case stood over for this pur- 
pose the plaintiffs required an undertaking from 
the defendants that they would not build higher 
before the case was heard. He understood that 
defendants were willing to give that undertaking. 

Mr. McCall said that was so, and that the 
terms of the undertal:ing were practically set- 
tled. He suggested that the case_should stand 
over for a week on the terms endorsed on the 
briefs. 

This was agreed to. 
ARRANGEMENT IN ANCIENT LIGHT 
DISPUTE. 

Tue case of Godson v. Robinson and Fisher 
was mentioned to Mr. Justice Bucknill in the 
Vacation Court on Wednesday, on an applica- 
tion by the plaintiff for an interim imjunction 
restraining defendants until the trial from build- 
ing so as to obstruct the plaintiffs ancient lights. 

On the case being called on, counsel stated 
that on the evidence there was considerable con- 
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flict of fact, and the parties had agreed to take 
the following order, without. ——, to any 
question enabling the plaintiff to apply for a 
mandatory order at the trial, the defendants 
would undertake to abide by any order the 
Court might make at the trial to pull down 
any building erected since September 21, 1903; 
that the action should be set down at once, the 
costs of this motion to be costs in the action. 
His lordship assented to this arrangement. 


—_ 
arr 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 

22,144 of 1902.—-A. PAILLETT: Swing Doors. 
A swing door comprising in combination a main 
door, a carriage to which the main door is 
suspended by means of a centre pivot, rails in 
the top of the door frame on which said carriage 
runs, arc-sha jambs of the door frame, four 
side wings hinged to the inner and outer side 
of the ends of the main door and stays for secur- 
ing said side wings in their position at an angle 
to the main door. 

24,647 of 1902.—J, KULHANEK: Construction 
of Flights of Stairs or Steps. 

The construction of flights of stairs or steps by 
means of reinforced concrete, consisting in that 
the supporting members are constituted by verti- 
cal ribs of cement arranged at equal intervals 
one from the other and running longitudinally 
of the flight from one landing to the next. 

11,304 Of 1903.—F. W. JoHNson: Venetian 
Blinds. 

A method of gathering the laths of Venetan 

blinds at the top, by which method the laths 

are each in succession, and commencing with 
the uppermost one, caught up and raised by 
spiral terminations to vertical spindles hanging 
from the top board and rotated by any suitable 
means, the said spirals working in slotted holes 
in the laths and the tapes being attached by 

Piping to rollers provided on the edge of the 

aths. 

17,061 of 1903.—J. D. Witson: Brick Kilns. 

In brick kilns a continuous flue overlying the 

chambers of the kiln and connected thereto by 

means of smaller flues and valves, in such a 

manner that the hot gases from the burning 

bricks must pass on their way to chimney the 
apertures through which the vapours from the 
drying bricks are ascending. 

16,950 of 1903.—J. H. MurpHy and E. M. 
Camp: Retaining Material for Plaster and 
the like. ‘ : 

The cbject of this invention is to provide an 
improved retaining material for mortar or plaster 
cheaper than other forms of metallic lath, which 
prevents loss or waste of plastering material and 
reduces thickness of plaster ordinarily used. It 
consists of a flexible sheet of metal or of paper 
or cloth or other material which may be treated 
to render the same fireproof, and which is 
secured as a backing in close relation with a 
sheet of reticulated material having open meshes 
such as fence netting constructed of wire. The 
netting may permanently fastened to the 
backing sheet on one or both sides in contact 
therewith in any preferred manner. The back- 
ing sheet serves to receive all of the plastic 
material pressed through the meshes of the net, 
and by resistance.to said pressure acts to spread 
the material behind the net entirely during the 
clinch round the wire and retaining the plaster 
until it sets. 

23,932 of 1902.—T. CaunT, Sen., T. Caunt, 
Jun., and F. Caunt. Sash Windows. 

This invention relates to sash windows fitted 

with a swinging frame carrying the window 

panes and pivoted to a sliding strip or fixed 
frame, the swinging frame being capable of 
turning through an angle of 180 degrees. 

A weather-tight joint is obtained between the 

fixed and swinging frame parts by means of a 

bead and groove device. 

21,143 of 1903.—J. Fooxs: Casement Stays for 
Windows. 

This invention has for its object to provide a 
stay to be bolted to a mullion or in a socket 
fixed on a mullion for single or double casement 
windows. A perforated flat iron stay is pro- 
vided at one end with a handle and at the other 
with a long slot, through which a pin is passed 
loosely, which pin is riveted to two lugs cast 
upon a perforated back-plate which is fixed to 
the window mullion sash or frame. A running 
perforated block is passed over the stay, and is 
provided with a screw set pin. The perforated 
block is loosely riveted to a back-plate, which 
is fixed to the window-frame, so that thus the 
stav connects the window to the window-frame 
and is fixed in any position by means of the set 
screw, 

15,176 of 1902.—J. KNOx: Producers and Kilns 
} he pea ricks, Terra-cotta Goods, and 

ike. 


The use of a hollow radial or other brick in the 





* All these Applications are in the stage in i 
Opposition to the grant of Patents upon irs aedl be 











inside of a kiln for the heating of the secondary 
air or producer gases. 
10, of r902.—W. E. Hitcu: Electric Cable 
onductors. ‘ 
In the manufacture of an electric cable, the 
combination with a pair of insulated conductors 
of a magnetic screen formed of a separating 
strip and of an enclosing casing, both of mag- 
netisable metal, the separating strip bein 
spirally twisted about its own axes, and the insul- 
ated conductors being laid along the spiral con- 
volutions of the separating strip at ite si 
thereof, and the enclosing casing being formed 
of a tape or wire of magnetisable metal coiled 
about the whole, and in metallic connexion with 
the edges of the spirally twisted separating strip. 
24,295 Of 1902.—J. A. SHEPHERD : Afanu facture 
of Embossed Wall Coverings and like 
Material. 
The manufacture of embossed wall coverings and 
like materials, which consists in compeundin 
wood dust or other ingredients with gum tragaso 
and linseed oil. 


a at eee 
MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10. 


Sanitary Institute (Demonatrations for 
0 ).—-T ‘tion at 
orks, Ealing. 2.15 p.m. 


Monpay, OcToBER 12. 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
ogy Po R. Kenwood on” Riemeniars Statistics.” 7 p.m. 
verpool Architectural Society.—-Opening address b 
the President, Mr. John Woolfall. 6 p.m, Sy : 


TUESDAY, OcTOBER 13. 


Architectural Association.—Preliminary meeting of the 
School of Design. Speakers: Meesrs, Walter Cave and 
2 Sg 7 p.m. ee 
peg! | natitute ures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. A. Wellesiey fare on “Water: Fea omar 
Pollution, and Purification.” 7 p.m. 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.—Mr. A. A. H. 
Scott on “Building Construction so far as it Relates to 
Sanitation.” 7 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, OcToBER 14. 


Architectural Association Camera and Cycling Club.— 
Mr. ©. H. Oakden on “Little Known Irish Abbeys,” 
illustrated with lantern slides. 7.30 p.m. ; 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Oficers).—(1) Inspection in the district’ of 
Islington and at the Borough Disinfecting Station, 
p= _, (2) Mr. J. Wright Clarke on “ Details of Plumbers’ 

ork.” 7 pam. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.—Diacussion on 
the paper read by Mr.G. Freebairn Stow on February 11 
on “The Biological Treatment of Sewage: Some Facts 
and Figures Compiled from Three Years’ Practical Work- 
ing of ria Beds.” 7, p.m. 

Carpenters’ Company (Lectures on Sanitary Building 
Construction).—Dr. A. Wynter Blyth on “ Sanitary 
Arrangements of Buildings.” 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15. 


London Master Builders’ Association.—Council meet- 
ing at 4 p.m. 


Sanitary 
the Sewage and Destructor 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16. 


Architectural Association...Messrs, A. T, Bolton and 
H. P. G. Maule on “The Day School in Relation to 
Architectural ee. 7.30 p.m, 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Mr..H. Davey on 
“The Newcomen Engine.” 8 p.m. 

The Southern Counties Master Builders’ Federation.— 
Council meeting at 12.0 in King’s Rooms, Royal Pavilion, 
Brighton. Half-yearly general meeting at 12.30. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17. 


Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to the new 
Vauxhall Bridge Works. Members will assemble at the 
Westminster entrance at 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstration for Sanitary 
Officers ).—Inspection at Battersea Municipal Milk Depot 
and Disinfecting Station. 3 p.m. 


— 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


September 24.—By GRm™LEY & Son (ab 
Birmingham). 
Belbroughton, Worcester.—Whitehouse’s Farm, 


Ba. O27 45. 1.90. Sh We Gc £360 
Dordale Farm, 55 a. 3 r. 3 p., f., y.r. 890. 5e. 1,876 
By Davin Buryetr & Co. (at Liandudno 
Junction). 
Trefriw, Carnarvon.—Conway-rd., enclosures of 
land, 21 a. Or. 19 p., f. (including net 
permerteng Beis, “esas REL PO ET EEE IRE 780 
By Hat, Paty, . oe (at South 
; ayling). 
Hayling Island, Hants.—The Hayling Island 
Gas Works, f. (as a going concern) ...... 4800 
September 25.—By ake MOORE (at Nails- 
worth). 
Leighterton, Gloucester.—The Ch i 
Farm, 428 a. 3 r. 22 p., f. agers = = 3,700 
Roval Oak Inn and 9a. 17.0 p,f, yr. 
De lv stecseduarnsvabesdexesvshasdins Po 2/100 
By SPELMANS’ (at Norwich). 
Norwich.—42, Unthank-rd., f., Ee RO Pe earn Cpe 1,030 
Trory-st., freehold stabling, p. ...... | | we 
— Sreene. Oi A he kd isin coke ‘405 
rea umsetead, Norfolk.—Two cottages, f.. 
SRM icc 165 


By Simmoys & Sons (at Reading). 





Shinfield, Berks.—Church-rd., etc., vari 
enclosures of land, 97 a. 3 r. 37 p., t. iat 3/480 














-rd., etc., various build 
miiest... sale 
May's Farm, 28a.3r.l1p.,f......00°°°°" in 
Clare’s Farm, 400. 2r. 24p.. {00 0°" Ley 
ae Wood, four cottages and 1 9. 3; -_ 
Two cottages and 2a. 2r. 27 p..f..."""" om 
Church Lane Farm, 81 a. Or. 32 pf...” = 
Six Bells p.-h., andSalr. 3p, ft, yr sj“ 
Three ages ond 6a 2. % pf... oe 
Lane End Farm, 145 0.07.1 psf" 
Shinfleld Grange Estate, 163 a. Pe. ap ie 
Four mall holdings, 20 a. 2 r. 1 p., t.’. 1788 
Badger's Farm, 8a. Or. 8p., f. .....0000°" 1/500 
A estate, 49 a. Or. 2 p.. ten 1575 
Parrott’s Farm, 81 a. Or. 27 pf. ....... 7° 240 
By GILLART & Sows (at Towyn). ; 
Lianfrothen, Merioneth.—Hendregwenllian an 
Ogot Llechwyn Farms ; also two smal! hold. 
ing, G06 6. 2 F. ST p., f. ..............., 3,250 
Towyn, Merioneth.—Tan-y-Coed Iesaf and Bod 
adfan Farms, 215 a. 3r.7p.,f....... 28:0 
Dolgelly, Merioneth. — Freehold premises, ~ 
formerly the Old Shire Hall, County Hal! 
and House of Correction ....... goes: 68 
ber 28.—By Putpns Grasoy. 
Southall, Middlesex.—Abbott’s-rd., eight plota 
of freehold building land ............ 420 
By KeMsieys’. 
Woodford.--Wavertree-rd., two plote of free. 
hold building land ...................... : 310 
Iiford, Eesex.—29 to 39 (odd), Wilton-rd., f, 
WEARS ENPES shih Sok dae hwo Coe ees ok kick, 1,280 
By Etuiorr, Exiis & Co. (at Plymouth). 
Plymouth.—14, Old Town-st., and 5 and 6, 
Market-pl. (S.), area 4,450ft., f., y.r. 3751... 9.059 
By JAMES STOOKE (at Totnes). 
a Devon.—Hayford Estate, 1444 a., 
SB ee aii SUMEREAD RRS 6 SOS bb Kok coe aea 3, 
Ugborough, Devon.—East Peeke and Pennaton o 
UO RUE ies Mec ins ee nike ou ch ne ec oak. 2,560 
September 29.—By C. Rawtey Cross & Co 
Shepherd’s Bush.—279, Uxbridge-rd., u.t. 59 
wre. Or. GE. Gay OF. Be ke cncicc. ee j 535 
Kenaington.—62 and 64, Masbro’-rd., f., w. 
phe Ws AGS 60 deka daleic 6a Caeeie\c coe 815 
68, Masbro’-rd. (S.), f., y.r. 621. 88. ... 7% 
14, Faroe-rd. (with workshop), f., p. . ee 156 
Fulham.—Lillie-rd., three freehold building 
DP : Ceb kk dhene Oe chee bBeiatscinececcecs 800 
witcuens, Surrey.—3O0 to 42 (even), Bath-rd., 
u.t. 55 yra., g.r. 36l. 158., wor. 1191. 128 .. 560 
Willesden.—-18 and 20, Burne-rd., u.t, 87 yra., 
PB TC eh sb cakb we wdaecexeees ses 430 
By Frsuer, STtannorpe & Drake. 
Dalston.—-83, Sandringham-rd., u.t. 624 yrs., 
Se ie A Fe a Re TREN Oh RAR esse eee ce es 850 
By Henrys, Sox, & Daw. 
Regent-st.-33 and 34, Oarnaby-st. (S.), ares 
end Meg PA RANE aR SAS EVE Soh b coke esesecas 3,800 
By W. F. Latna. 
Stepney.—132, Jamaica-+t., u.t. 10 yrs., g.r. 
oy OE Sib boa Was bLRdC RES Ked9 tesegace 100 
Mile .—65 and 75, Oarlton-rd., u.t. 23 yrs., 
i ck Pe IS eek SA Saba 09 a 04 eee vee 445 
12 and 153, Carlion-4q., u.t. 24 yre., g.r. 6l., = 
Mo. LA ek Bk ok RR RERI aa BoA Eo ua nesese 470 
By Rosixs, Gorr, & MTRCER. 
Soho —173, Wardour-t. (S.), beneficial lease for 
84 yre., y.r. 1001, with goodwill, stock, etc. 14 
By FrepeRick WAaRMAN. 
Stroud Green.—131, Ferme Park-rd., u.t. 9 
ork, OP. OE, OF Ge 6 ci ceews cose svcceees 450 
Hornsey.—Priory-rd., Olivette, u.t. 96 yrs., g.r. 
WOE Diag Ribs Wk. ay oa FA cewek cecdeeccceues §75 
By WILTsHirae & THURGOOD. ; 
Lewisham.—19. Avenue-rd., f., w.r. 321. 10s. .. 3 
Catford.—10, Westdown-rd., u.t. 70 yre., g-r. 
Wg Ay OE oa cn chee ckcs occas cases. 
By J. M. LREDER & Sow (at Swansea). 
Lianebie, Carmarthen.—Dogebrook Farm, 15 a. 
oe eg Oh eer err: Preyer 
By Lone & Sons (at Masons’ Hall Tavern) 
Turnham Green.—-High-rd., Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, u.t. 23 yre., y-r. 1008, with good- 
WUE > did scan bs bonds pee eeU in cbsa sues esse 2,400 
September 30—By BuckLayp & Sows. 
Windsor, Berks.—The Windsor Race-Course, 
area 121 a. 3 r. O p., ut. 19 yre, yr. 
TOE. Me evndinedny dugacg sab cosy neers exes sees 22,000 
By Joux Bott & Sons. 
Herne Hill.—206 and 217, Norwood-rd, f, rs 
Ge Rie Waa cb eiwhd Wen keadecessr sere 11 
By MaRK Lieut & Sow. 
Greenwich.—7 to 12, Chevening-rd., u.t. 90 yrs., 1 
g-r. 281. 108., wor. 2491. 128. ........-++++- 1, 
By Linyetr & Lane. 
St. John’s Wood.—32 and M4, Henry-s%, ¥-t. 2) 
14 yre., g.r. 81, wir. OM, 2.2... cece eee es 
Harlesden.—70, St. John’s-av., u.t. 97 yrs., &-r- 30 
a Se | A eee ae ie Pree ee 
By Wixprum & CLEEVE. 
Upton Park 6, 10, 12, and 14, Thackeray-rd., 1.550 
.. Wr. SM leak GuGaee C4es kasha heen’ , 
Poplar.—158 and 160, Brunswick-rd., u.t. 70 560 
yrs., g.r. 61., wir. 721. 168. .....--0-50s 052s 
47 and Willis-st., u.t. 39 yre, gto, 
9 MEE cekawcckaewendensekcaceneyencess*? 
26, 28, and 30, High-st. (S.), ut. OF pre, 4 
OF. 152., wr. G2. Ga... cece wees ee cceeeeees 
Bromley-by-Bow.—13 to 23 (odd), Wyvis-st., ut. 1.580 
62 yre., g.r. 221. 108., w.r. 1971. 128. ....-- 5 
By Perkins & Sows (at Sentence) 
Ikchen, Hante—Highlande-rd., The Bo 
ence (business premises, 
off-license), u.t. 966 yre., g.r. 7l., y-r. B0l... 1,900 
By Breapwore & Wess (at Richmond). 
as eee freehold building eite, arco | 1. 
October 1.—Newsox, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Catford.—44, y eee cae yg “ag : 
Marylebone.—21, Se -pl. ¢ u , 
gr. 231., er. 1s0l. les. Cee ial weveeas <6 635 
Peckham.—36, Willowbrook-rd. and Col 
groverd. (S.), ut, 61 yre, gr 5 5 
Gs QRS ar ictecceeauav ee kercedeqonsees 
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enn 
Views = Park.—2l to 27 
35 yre., gr. 16l., we PB bee ut. ane 
Barnsbury.—107, Offord-rd., f., y-r. Pa 2855 ICES CURRENT (C. 
Belle Pond. —42 aa 44, + nen BG i aioe 780 (Continued). 
woltal Pat oe peg agen 665 | BATH Stonm—d STONE. PRICES CURRENT (Conti 
g.r. ia sicbeens 0b tem see gons, im, wag- s. d mo 
a ‘Newington ol pe aA Pine Eh delivered on road sp core cess t 64 per ft. cube ag 
CG ME: Serer “” ine Elms waggons, — 
18, Brooke-rd., u.t. 74 yre., aye 465 | PorTLanp seo Hie White ieoune Coes, 
Seek whee oo» s 
Wood * green. —Weverley: Say eae keg 290 Brown Whitbed, deli ome) ’ 3 in. cable deals, £ ueniee. 
Pn ag a sASActige ie Elms dey Paddington depen, Wine gm. Se Ceres 300 m8 8 
ew Barn Hecte.— iieeeaecwecusenugeen : ms t, tar ye yg teste 21 ° 
aa tence my Lytton-rd., four freehold 206 | White moar ary poms : _ Second yellow deals, 3 3 Mh dng 7 es — 4 ° 
ytton trechold corner plot of building wi e ” I o 
Figg hlcbold soap a Sine “4 | Ene ee eee emiieinie JE: B23 
Sage sano pean 400 and 3im, by tin. 1310 0 14 100 
BE. heyy ee ee so) eee 4100 
a pr 16, on 20, Seen -st., Beer "ia blocks“ oo ~ 11 pur Banker Petersburg : af in. and 3in. by 7 in. = 70 0 1610 © 
camden Town.—123, ee S51. .......- 1,530 i 6 deld rly. depét vm, Saparesg ow deals, 3 in. 19 09 1210 0 
7. 79., y-¥. 48. ....... , tat. 20 yre., g.r. — ral 3" 90 ” 3 in. byg in. Rn sian 21 oo 
Somers Town.—14 and 19, Ghar oe SCPE rE 360 | Close ill 24 a ” tens.. oh eabaicew as ~~ Be a 2210 oo 
. vrs., gr. 200., w.r. 1081. 5s tage ~st., u.t. 24 Closeburn Red Free 2 5 s ” it~ yellow y Soe na Nag 33 80 19 10 © 
pee re Langdon-rd., f., e.r. 360. ...... = ansfeld y, 2 6 ” r Do. 3in. wou, ered ae by = ey 
echt kk eee eee te 5 " De oo ne me aii 
seiten ~ 2 at By Brapenaw Brows & Co. 0] York Stons—Robin Hood Quali a Third ne pone on= osewus woes OS Me Gin 
‘ and 23, Holt-pl., f., w.r. 52 Quality. d yellow re ss pe = a %60¢ 
ie eee - a> 4il, 12s. *. SH. 545 Ses s. d. _Do 3 er 3 in. by ° wi 6 
_ set eT at og | serene ton st | HC 
g.r. 4l. wir. SOL. * ogni st., u.t. 28 yre., bz imetuaa cube, ded. rl — oe a ie ue 33 ‘. « aoe 
ttwin “| “= ~ (under y: dagh. White Sea and Peiersis cidetes 0 @ @ ak ae 
Bethnal G cepa oS. First white deals o mee 
reen.—21, 23, and 25, Di fn, alates dies 2 oem , +3 in. by ax in. 
spit ih ges 05, IE ee 1061 bina Ditto * oe. ee 410 © $30 @ 
Peta ot re a ee Ee 
1? teste a a ee aren 2 in. to sizes).. © 11 ~ bd ” in. 1 in. 310 @ 7 
Matias, i yee en |e Renee S10 3 
ace ee 255 “praise eee icc athe 6 oo 1010 0 
Yorwesé. ih 20, > sgganr HALL. rs ] nt ad Piet ‘dito ne Yellow Le sae Sage = Sn ° 8 oo 
.t. 13h Yre., BF one 24, Rockmount-rd 6 ks ° Hy 2 Oddments irs, regular sizes — 33 0 o tee 
— >” —Pollard-rd., f. 7 pa saan sasits ici, Oe landi saa to se 50 perltcube Valow PE repuies sone ose 
EN RS , reversion in ft. si ander Kauri ne ents on i Py 
seat tdci Was La Ok is Ds sss den oe Pine—Plank 20 io © 
in 92 yrs. me ee t.g.r. 271., reversion ose ein. Rab wo sides” 8 perft.super. 49 = and Planks, per ft. cu be.. © : 4° = ee 
PRA ree prinenten sheet at Tey 599 | 3 in. ene ad w Sat CBbe. casesee =<? 
ground-rent ; io oe liste.—F.g.r. for freeho slabs a Se sides $ ” Wainscot iN ciliate elie 
for improved Be mgeeyng ground-rent ; a @ in. self-faced rand oS s pe a sia OE cube.. o : - o 26 
i ae Conant Sie aaa 4 "s. | Hopson 5 i ab oom echa 
wer. oe p. for possession ; e. or copyhold; 1’ for opton Wood (Hard ‘Bed) b tin oe oe 
= jor wookly reatal; ¢F. ur ae estimated rental ; " ie . 6h in locks’ 2 3 per ft. fle Diy Mdheguay~ Ted eo os o 8 
ee oot fei Me rental ; “Pigs ol euatied te rental : sides se meee deld. rly. depie Seletted, . sup.as inch” Tabas- ete 
yrs. for Tm ; 27 Scorn, oat cen, os ae 
street; rd. for road; years; la. for lane; no ” ev Pi ges Yacht ft. sup. as 9 oO om 
tar. for terrace ; ores, aa. for square; pl. for += w gin do iy. depde Dey Walnsi,Aiicanspariaape 7S ° 
gardens; yd. ; av. for 4 ™ INC occ cece , sup. so 
«tor hope. phe TS er Teak, per load <.o202 20022222 oo1 0% 
+ 0. for offices ; e SLATES. Per ft. cube nee Planks— 17090 a Oo . 
SP eee eek “ 
aeeueterteninge & s.d. nt: Flooring— o: 6 Oc.«.« 
20x eel 6 . 
PRICES CURRENT ORT ee BO ew y.7in yom plned and 
<n Guan OF MATERIALS. |:* sb” * ous " " tin. by 7 is: yelow, planed ad meds ES 
a: in this list is to 20 X 10 best » 700 . ” at we -eersesesesencecs 
(Se materials, Page hoe far as possible, the blue Portma- n ” : | sbdnsegte re. crata 06S 2 ae 
ould be Bo scones Sy pena affect a weedy Sige 168 best bine Portmadoe 6 0 6 ib 3 tin. by 7 in. pT ng ea = otce -« 86 
‘nformation. those who make use which sie Eureka mt PE ct tate now 
of 3 un- ’ oie, be oie, white, eieeed. aod 
sinitn this | ooxre best 35 26 : ’ y lpr: planed and om 6 o13 6 
£ ye. 18X10 fading Spots. oy 26 fi =. eS A white, 1 planed ; ‘and om o om 0 
Hard Stocks s. d. 16x 8B ” - 20 © ” 2 Bin. by py a nase eecoases iia aii al 
Rough cum ow pe ” 99 10 ” beaded y matched and 1% 6 o 6 6 
x ra Stocks and ie per 1,000 alongside, in river sox 10 permanent green 1113 9 as “s gins by 7m er -Se 74 oir 0 
acin “pete 3 0 16x 8 ” g1 ” in. A om 6 
Shi ng Stl... 212 0 72 ” he ” ” } ede * ” ‘aurea = do. ee. 2 oa ° 
Flettons be os ° - ” a ” 6-in. at 6d. to od. per do or 6 mb : 
Wire sees o ”, quare less than 7-i 3 
es: 5s —— _ 2 
” Ss 
R . * ” . 
meee eee on i lain red root s. d. JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
Dee na 43 6 % v ves Hip aad valley tes aggcges © per 1,000, at rl In London, or deli 
Best § cove @ 15 0 aay " Broseley tiles 3 7 per doz. y. depot. Railway Vans, vered. 
Fire Bricks dge - ” = De Ornamental Tile .. ssn © per 1,008 a | oe 7 oists, ordinary mys et % 
Giaz sme & 8 8 Hip and valley tiles. . 6 re ” ” mpound Girders sections 6 5 @ s. d. 
ED Bricxs. ” Best Ruabon R . “ @ per doz. ” ” Angles, Tees 8 73 08 
Best White and . " brindled Rad, brows or » ow | pany sect aa tees ° * *. € 8% 
Serey Glazed Do. ornamental Do, 57 6 per 1,000 eee 717 6 
H hers... cos 13 0 Hip tiles Pee ” Cast Iron Columns and 8 3 ty 6 
eaders ... Roe Valley esecseseccceee @ © SOM ” includi ‘Stanchions, so 815 © 
Quoins, Bulinces 12 © Oo ” ‘“ tiles.. per o ng ordinary patterns 
poy Nena . on | Best Red’ or Matted Sint °°" ae ~- 786 856 
veeses 1 ’ 
Double Stretchers 9 ce. ” Ornamen _—.- St 9 per 1,000 
Fon ie Headers.. 16 © " ” Hip tiles neon 6 Pp - 2 ei META 
e Side and two °o os " Vall —pepaaaaaaan 41 per doz. ” ” LS. 

T NdS...sseee0e I ? Best “RK mreosesesers es 3 8 ee tage Per ton, in London 
- Sides Ah 9°00 ” : ante tee se brand " ae Gossnen Hose L +h: ae 
e End ...... ® ‘ Do. Ub sbceevuesle io Seaidhion Cieuen | oP ee ap fe 
Spays Chaired, © ye ‘ ee re: ee “ena ‘merchant quality ae te Se 

MSs eseee. ” 7 S ssereensreecme $ 0 » ordshire “* Marked Base” =: 
sopaae™ °°" oe pe Ls | beans SS eas 
. ” ” ee “*.* 
fran Headers a ” oe pig? = ROT = a's ° 950 
voing, Bullnose, 2° 0° i 3 woop. "(* And u ne wie biciede > 910 © 
Deas oa ose 4 00 wa _ Sheet Tron, Black.— ing to cise and gauge.) + 
Doubie Stretchers ee pe x as At per standard. sizes to 20g. = 
One Sid, -14 0 0 ” ” : best sin. by 121i sa £ d. os » tomg amas 915 @.¢ 
En racine bad . De pe oe. ny Samana . Sheet Iron, » ava to.26 g. ee ae ee agar 
tw Sigua eaves wat Bey eager es Re Sie loos: § Sime 
a Bad 8 ” te end 3ia. Nr by 7 in, and 8in., 410 0 I§ 10 0 Ondica si ae ft. 
Seat! t mene. na.) ses auuiae 
* FE tates gee ne 
Second cee OS Oe Deals : @ 20 less than - w sag. and 24 g. padi ES Bao 
Sa hiteand a ” Rasen t pecans ....acecnccese 10 ria and Sin. Sheet ‘Iron, Galvanised 4. fet. sss 14 5 0 ree riiae 
t Glazed .... s ~ ain. by 4 in. and 2 in. by ae es cane we flat, best ait teem. 
# less than best. mL by 4$in. and 2 in. —.< ; —_. 910" nary sizes to 20 g.... 
Thames and ‘oreign Sawn Boards— vy sin, = 10 © " «=o tg and seg. %6 oe - 
Tham Pit Sand s. d. tia. and rpin. 77 " ” ae 24g. 1610 0 See 
peames Ballast ..... wsaeeeee 6 @ per yard, delivered. oe t Galvanised Corrugated Sheets :—— oS Ds BMS 
Bes Fonland Osa 7277 90 fe Rin. ....-...-.-:- a Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. =a 
Nore ee Lise -_% o per ton, delivered, Vis timber : Bast mi a os ae O8 we ae me | ° a ” ” ws and 245 ps 1 0 pcos i 
cement or ” e load ae , 5 0 ore 
Grey Stone Shae Be Padaintu teodan| Stacie perload of’. | Bee SnSuee Sheet SR yea “TT 
St se eecees . tim! 3 
outbehdge Fie cing be sacks an a Oa aos Selioened, timber(Gin. io vein) = 3x2 6 Sis 8 wie 
278. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt Swedish balks Sin)... 3°00 = : * 1 «6-2 g, and a4g mzmIs @ « 
« | Pitch-pine timber (70 ft. average). 2 ’ + - mI o ° mies 
ber (70 ft. average)... 3 ' Ms + fae : Cait ieee oe 14 0 7 : . : 
(Under 3 in. usual t i’, s ° os e 


[ See also next page. 
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i H a 
: ‘ 
ta COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
: ie (For some Contracts, dc., still open, but not included in this List, see previous tseues.) 
Bah ‘ 
i 4 ny 
Ci - i a 
b | | COMPETITIONS. 
i] | Rose 
ae Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. en, 
'e° 
a H ; a 
, i a a 
¥ Pump Room and a. Valley Gardens ............| Harrogate Corporation.........6.+0++| wa} Oct, % 
‘ DARE OTY svc ceaseseneceseneveree vadhdsh ienateorpedeaceeninsnntencnse Cow eienaianetib S| ie Ra 
z New Cotton EXChamge .......csse-sssesssessnsansetecnsenneennrsns | Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. Sa a 
: CONTRACTS. 
: ¢ q 3 
‘ Sri ck Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by Kya 
a Be. Making tp Roads ......-.<ceccscscsosvessneeensesernsenenes | Beckenham UDO. ncn rsese wees} Council's Surveyor, Beckenham SESE OS 
itme i *Roadmaking and Paving ¥ Wot nec cccanceve| Willeaden District Council ....-.0] Counells B  Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. a Hog 
i be a snecuosicpensinmeonapenanonenmvenan ee aul 2] earmatem tbe LEIS. asada: gotontindnaliontny Mg be dag ei gino Hitror, Cari SIRS ati ey 
: ad | sy ea ; sapseesenanssesnnees} Committee. aad ; mee wedrath, Architect, mip Sa ee 5g ll NE = 
2 2 ‘orks. ‘beck ai Roads . onnecse .| HBornsey pag . heer, * Ne beeen 
i ‘ a Destructor Buildi Fi Curly ai ak dehioonnt Eastbourne (Sussex) Corporation . aa m toe era Oe " ee Town Hall, Eastbourne... S 
: i Clock Check Tower, ower, Midalesbrouweh Docks ons N.E. neve ansses seranenon vues «| W. tral 5 . York ... . seeseensenes > ovseee oe Ott 
' 2 ; Alvevations, Chatseaperse © tel, Roper-st.. Whitehaven Messrs. J. Dalsell ....cc.c.s0cceseeseeeeee] W. Carmichael, tect, Parton, Whitehaven 4 i 
‘7 Alterations to the Brow T a oer do. do. do 
$b Water Supply Works, &c., copughala os J TW. BDO: .| H. E. Stratton, Council Offices, Pyle-street, Newport, Wooo. do, 
i ee Unelim fron Fencing. Mi : wasn = Richmond beer Coane . .| W. Fairley, Engineer, West — Kew Gardens ...... ............. do, 
1 ofits Works, &c., Richmond Green ( ntract No. 0 3) 
i ; Rit & Railway Offices, YOrK .......2..ccccssecseseresereenesensee won N N.E.R. Co. .| W. Bell, Architect, Company's Offices, York . llpsidiiitenieaivitcebévenpase > 
;3 *i Generating Station, &c..........,..- oxges | Kilmarnock Town ‘Council - R. Blackwood, Burgh'Surveyor, Market Bridge, Kilmarnock sare do, 
2% +166 Yards of Brick Sewer in Jermyn-street, a | City of Westminster . veseecseereet Works t, Westminster City Hall ng Cross-rd., WC do, 
' 2 ake ; *Shops and Sunday School Swindon ............ Wesleyan Methodist Trustees Ww. F.B , Architect, Midsomer Norton, Somerset Ssiabtbiiieis as do. 
Benet i) *Concrete & Granolithic Roadwa wer ewington W'rk'se. Southwark Union ...........0000-.-004) @ De Stevenson, Architect, 13, King-street, Cheapside, a... Oct. 15 
Beat Thirty-two Artisans , Steynburg street...) Hull Corporation, envi} J H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, Hull... ans 
Bea 7 5 Road Works, &c... id echt sted eoneneienneuneaenesciae Pontypridd U.D.0... R. P. Wilson, neer, 66, Victoria-street, s. W. : do. 
‘ | eee: §: Canteen Building, "Pheenix Park ... cinegenehncisioncset SEO WF orks Department “Dublin Surveyor, Public Offices, Nis acess was. sahilaNibieobe'sisp ai Goo lan vue cx do, 
' er : a Farm Buildings, Low Netherscales, ‘Embleton... sus..| Executors of the late T. Leathes ... Jackson, Civil Engineer, Whitehsven . hae Widacebsithecivebsaciciteoveseces) OCH If 
ra mga: Warehouse, Dewsbury .................. et sari sduene tom ox, Vadweetebawheeeeseeis-eos sedans can see seece do, 
i £1} Gasworks, loechiels cosesees sssveresvexeeeeee} Poodles Town — * satvevsnneh sane Wm. Buchan, Town Cierk, Peebles chek Wile sbi sas wre ons do, 
. 2 ee | *Extension of Sewage Disposal NUIT sdeccsiincoins reseed Shipley U.D.C....... sesesereceveneees} Office of the Engineer, 35, Manor- road, Bradford... timation Oct. 19 
; 2 f t *Road, Sewer, and Tarpaving Works.......... -«.| Hendon = D.C. cccececersescevesscereeeeeey Council's Engineer, Council Offices, Hendon ............... ccc ceceecee do, 
Beaas sy Engine House, &c., Old Oak, Acton, Middiesex... «| G.W.R. Co cocces ovocct Che Mo MAUDa, Primates UNION iis sics ces Sco Sessa ces as cne ceo cen sense nce Oct. 2% 
Beis. ee [rare fron Entrance Gates and Railings ...................../ Fulham Borough “Council ............ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Fatham . SEER a POE ae. MED | 
i# 4 on \*Making-up and Paving Studdridge-street .................. Fulham Borongh ( Council...........} Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, 8. W.. iapihibtiessolanneeistsy ih 
‘et . Peet ["Making-ap and Pax Paving Wingrave-road (Section I.) ...| do. do, 
ase ) @ tis oat | School, Milton-road | Portsmouth School Board .......0.-+, Rake & Cogsweil, Architects, Prudential — ve wt... -..| Oct, % 
4 +2 GER *Coast Guard Detachment, “St. Govan's ‘Head, "Pembroke| Admiralty... cevtessaseapcessee} Civil Engineer, H.M. Dockyard, Pembroke Dock idea do, 
1¢ es ; —_ alan Wor Ley-street sini = (Baser ED. open is tatbiack se = ean One Teeaes 3 Town Hall, ag + mag % 
ge. orks vestritesssreneees| Woodford U. sen tenie'saniciisheoan ssa? tte aaa Engineer, 20, Park-row “8 do. 
ie | (2. ae | Srercloune, mens Bradford-street, Dewsbury ..........0......... Bk lg 21S seanaeowees Holtom & Fox, Architects, trent A vaiidicess Oct. 2 
+ 13.34 Shops, &c., Water-street . Siceali waptecenat Bury (Lancs) Corporation .. secseseseens| A. W. Bradley, Borough E pk-street. Bury oni do, 
ae 2 3: eae WaueiGun Class, } + Nine Eims sevceesecserecsees| LONGON wera “amen siseveveee| APChitect’s Department, 19, C ming Cross-roai, WiC. ........ do, 
ie @ 4 *Dwel ‘or SRS ae i oO. do. 
ae 4 } *Additions to Police Station, Portland. -...... ....| Dorset Standing Joint Committee} County Surveyor, Shire Hill, Dorchester .. do. 
fe. g “Water Supply Extensions..............-000-5.. ... Thames Valley, &c., Water Co., Ld.) G. H. us, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers, ag ameaiasamena t, 38 
ae. p 4 Public Convenience, Alexandra Park ...... .| Ipswich Town Council .. «++se0:| E, Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich ..........0..... Och 2 
aie 4 '*New Postal Stores at Islington .. H.M. Office of Works... ..| HLM. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, Westminster, S.W. .... Oct. 8 
Pe ‘ : a Se Can Library, Deanery-re road . City and oe of Bristol... .} Bernard & ——~ 4, St. tea ha Bald win-street, Brist«l Oct. 3 
if 3 | Reservoir, encefn, W Tregaron D.C ..| J. Davies & Son, Civil Engineers, Lianell si do. 
‘8 : |*Three Underground came ..| Tottenham U.D vidssndbecbes Council's Engineer, Coombes Croft Bowe 7) 712, ‘High. rd. Nov. 
: ‘ j : 3 Posdng we sgaaencrsad Bridge of Allan, oe oe sete ae .' * on pte ety: _ Whitohall-street. Dundee No _ 
44 | 3 e ae | egar Building ety ... A ms, ; evar sani 
aa 2 ey | Warehouse, &c., Wood and Bradford-streets, Der site she Holton & Fox, Architects, Corporation-street, Dewsbu Mi a saniek do. 
ae a3 4 pean RSL he ms 
Hei te | a cane 
a H PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
hie H 
af if aventnreemntanannsiindteminpaaaiansineenistiditinipbinnesare ro eae Seeccnilliiedaiiccniadintiaa EY a acerca inisaitacseiidth ila visiieleilit sihiilatiniciaiehisieinseinintapomsetapaheiitanaanaliaeineetintaimisninecnieiplimii NT AALAND Ee 
Af i serene eee 
i if Nature of Appointment. By whom Required. Salary. S be in 
Pa 
Pier Sanitary Inspector wenn anes csvsenet ; U.D.C. of Northfleet .......... diookeinisi 71304. (iidticiMndnsaceipacicinmmaetiens mm | See 
iP hes *Chief Draughtsman (Straits Settlements) .. Commis. of George Town, Penang] 2401. &e.. <idinlisies seavquriclieaasapancniasngnsintincomnc: 17am e 
; i bk ¢ ; 5 SEP: MOL: NOON | ODN chad SiC A I RENN OY 4 ‘isting iieinitananNee en nema: set jpemenrere™ 
iu ie : vatne elit bOh on actatih (% eneateneiiid hi Gls Bviaher Competitions, tv dine, 0 Os. Public 1 edentinns xvi, & xiz. 
ba) emcee — Scomenieiens mnie ee 
tet 
ia PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT (Continued). | PRICES CURRENT) (Continues). 
: ‘- LEAD, &c. ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
ib : VARNISHES, &c. 
15 NE TOE ch nkcon ve cwtnsi ince kes ft. delivered. . 
ie | x ‘ ew ee ” i deeccevescserccvcccccs BEGs git ” Ber gol 
a et gp »3lbs.&up. 1315 0 + = = #1 02, thirds ..0++sseceeeeeeseseeee BBG oe ” £ s¢ 
i t MAE geste, Agana ee ews bes Vebsccnnegennsceess a ee mS 
BE Sie oh ee oe ke #6 01 thirds oe. eee eoo sete 34d. @ Fine Pale Oak Varnish ........ 000001 -+0>"* ee a : 
aoa Compo Pipe .......: socesccece MOIS O + + * 32 os. thirds . me guteegitned etiae nomstiy od sed Pale Copal Oak.....-sssreseeereesrssrre'™ ag 6 
i re @ " sete wcesceccceccsssese @ ” » Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ....++--00--"" 9 i 
tee ‘Vile Montagne ire ay Viste sheets 3560. wc a | Ripe Batra Hard Gharch Ook no ioy 
Geshe coke osdbb vc da cessed ve oe BE OF ncn eveeeeee es a ee ee ec ccsaeees ou ¢ 
2515 0 & Hartley's Rolled " ” Charrchies ooo. ccc ccccsccnccesccsers as 6 
Cesta: f we ie honpepeaccheoes - ig 2 ” Fine Elastic Carriage ONE i ta or 
Strong Sheet .......... perib, 0 © rot “ig tapas ” ” @ < beedéwenes Mee Me o 16° 
in sesdvodgvechonte ws’ hs oes «'s » OILS, &c. o if ° 
Copper nails ....... deen ae o om i ae 2 a ; 
co) 
Brass— hen. 6 ee is ngs ; ios 
Strong Sheet............ perb. o oro + + «| Boiled, ,, in pipes or barrels ‘ ll 
Thio ob: ekeatheaivee ws 0 om ae ee " in drums.......... “ ° °3 ‘ 
Tin—English Ingots ...... 4, (ie, SS gate ait pagal Peete . : . ‘ 
sh White Lead i] 
So_per— Plumbers’ weeeee ” oo 6 . . . Genuine Ground English White par ton 19 be ‘ 0 16 . 
se bet tesbes ” oo 8 ad aoe Best Linseed Ot Payee pee ‘cwt. 7 8 : ee enn oes 
PO ccscescccsscas gy ong ee: = YR SEARS Re Be HE ght tenet : 12 ©! Wrench and Brush Polish ....... «.--—="* ° 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME LXXXIV. (Jan: 
to June. pplement with the 


1903) was given as a ou) 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 





_EPSOM.--For destructor buildings and shaft, for the 
| Urban District Council. Mr. EZ, R. Capon, Town Sur- 
veyor :—- 








: should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
pumber for Jaly 1. us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. (N.B.—We | Buildings. 
CLOT CAGES the Beating the Semphem ase new vend, pele te 68. cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by | Myles & Warner...... £1,982 | Smith & SOM.......0--. £1087 
READING CASES (loth), with Strings, price Od. each. the are itect or the building-owner: and we cannot Meldrum Bros. ...... 1567! ¢ ropiey Brow. ... «00-0 1,585 
SHR SIGHTY-POURTH VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound), | publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the | 7- Wilson .....000.0.... 1,707 | J. Pergusom ...-ce.e0- Las 
pe 4 po ge gh orlagearyred a at he amount of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the | Denton Lee ............ 1,675 | Radford & Greaves 1,483 
meenIee Ph eso yoo Mg Byars Omics, psn Seatec is ander 100/., unless in some exceptional | ~ ‘ont as sess seeeseos em Roll & Taylor, Ep- 1LAv4 
“45e8 and for special reasons. | Le & Son ......... 1,624 som* RENE ae * 
| W. Wallis 1,595 
“ o *D t " e a ae PEED a. ning 995 
Nat. Tel. 6112 Gerrard. Telegrams, “ The Builder, London. enotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. | (Surveyor's approximate estimate, £1,459-] 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. sani : Shaft. ; 
Oe ATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER MROUNCILA, ABBEY WOOD (Kent).—For the erection of temporary Myles & Warner......... £ils8 “Meldrum BrOG.  sccenisce £330 
F206PSCTUGES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY TENDER, | 8100s, Crossness, for the Erith Education Committee. | J. Wilson...” 390 | Alphons Oustodel Go.. 319 
LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, &. 4c, Mr. W. Egerton, architect, 12, Queen’s-road, Erith :— | BD. BOOWNTS on, oscccacs 360 Radford & Greaves ... 299 
Six a, ox gonnases assegeneen Si J. McManus ....... £1,046 0 | Mitson & Harrison £769 0| J. Ferguson.. 360 | Knizht & Sons ......... 
Each tional nee Re ee near eens seer neseeenes Humphrey 8 Ltd. “63 0 | Hawkins & Co....... 769 0 | Smith & Son i 320 | Rol Taylor® .......«« 295 
GITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, , 320} Roll & Taylor® ... 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, W. Harbrow ...... 85 0 | Mes, Ltd............... 67 0 | Cropley Bros. ............ 349 | Universal Engineering 
@tx Mes or under .............008 cane vinudivncecte 0% Enness Bros........ 798 0} Squire & Co.. 20, be RAI escaxley SORT. Ota ce eee 
Sustae Eas eeclan al eee wialcinaatas aches gees ee aay | cmmtth & Co........ 70215] Victoria - street. | Denton Lee .............. 335 | 
page, Spencer& Son ... 785 15 Westminster, 8.W.*645 0 (Surveyor’s approximate estimate, £239.] 


ta, 
her on lication to the Publisher. 
roa ONS WANTED (Single-banded—Labour only}, 
FOUR lines or under ....... jdaisvetnaesiwte cove de, 64. 
additional lins..... bivikiaes pwake soncccces css OM 
PREPAYMENT 18 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
met be sent, bat all sums should be remitted 
Poe pre to J. MORGAN, and addressed to the 
tLoea,” Catherine-street, W.C. 





THREE o'clock pm. on THURSDAY, but “ Classi " is im 
aa en may Office after HALF. 
AST ONE p.m. on that % ied for the 





ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
NTINUE same must reach the Office before 





The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
pee caw TORR a Eg err padbnary 
col ONLY should be 





ongly ds that of the latter sont, 





PERSONS fa “The Ba . ha addressed 
by os a Catharina uiieg may have Replies 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
VOLONTAL CIRCULATION, ts issued every week. 





_ READING CASES, { ,, ,XINEPENOR RACH. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
rom the Office to residents in any part of the United dom, at 
the rate of 198. per annum (sa numbers) PREPAID. To —= of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, jon, 
seed be addommed ¢ the pdtdectel “mk Boer 

a ° HE UILDE. 
Catherine-street, W.C. a - 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by:prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s, per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. ah uarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving “‘ The » by Fi Morning's Post. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. & C. W. V. (Amounts should have been stated.) 
C. W. & Son (Too late ; next week.) 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 


and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations, 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 


rane been duplicated for other journals are NOT 


-All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications 


.We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
Siving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is 
given subject to the approval of the article or drawing, 
when received, by the Editor, who retains the right 
to reject it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the 
author of a proof of an article in type does not neces 
sarily imply its acceptance. 


All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 


BARRY (Glamorgan).—For the erection of a central 
public library, Holton-road, for the Urban District 
Council. Messrs. C. E. Hutchinson & E. Harding Payne, 
architects, 11, John-street, Bedford-row, London, W.C.:— 


Bs he DONE, x cents taseve-conssess, 1,466 17... 7. TA 16.3 
Stephens, Bastow & Co.,Ltd 7,413 0 0 7,312 0 0 


“A ”-Deduction for Blue Forest of Dean. 





(Surveyor's estimate, £540.) 





BUNTINGFORD (Herts).-For the execution of 


G. Thody, surveyor, High-street, Buntiagford :— 


{surveyor’s estimate, £151.) 





CASTLEFORD (Yorks). —For the erection of fifty-two 
houses, Frystone, for the Wheldale Colliery Co., Ltd. 
Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects, Pontefract :— 

Rainey Bros.... £9.950 0 | Wilson & Son £7873 17 6 
Albert Elstule 9,776 2 © | J.& J. Hallewell 7,850 0 0 


> 


J.H. Carr...... 9,365 0 6) Wright & Sons 7288 lv 0 

C. Martin ...... 9.324 0 | Gallagher Bros. 7.27814 0 

C. A. Howson 9,243 0 0| Perry & Son... 7,208 4 6 

Jackson & | Wood & Son... 7.093 3 4 
Dimberline 8,419 10 0| T.Thompson... 7,100 0 0 

Thompson & | Cyrus Birkill 6863 0 O 
IE vac cov vecces 8230 0 0} H. Mollekin, Park- 


Henry Neal ... 806916 0! av.,Pontefract*6.724 19 0 


EASTBOURNE.--- For alterations to the Princess 
Alice Memorial Hospital, for the President and Governors, 
Mesrs. R. Plumbe & Harvey, architects, 153, Fitzroy- 
square, W. Quantities y Messrs. Fow ler & Hugman, 9, 
Craig’s-court. 8.W. : 


John White — ........+ £1.412 | Miller & Selmes ...... £1.390 
Cornwall & Son ...... 1,397 | Mark Martin ......... 1.270 
Mark Hookham °...... 1,397 | Joseph Martin® ...... 1,245 


[All of Eastbourne.) 


ELGIN (N.B.).—For rebuilding business premises, for 
Mr. William Ramsay. Mr. R. B. Pratt, architect, Town 
and County Bank Buildings, Elgin :— 
Masonry.—Davidson & May, Elgin.......... 
Carpentry.—A. & RK. Dunbar, Elgin ......... 
Slating.—George Murray, Lossiemouth ... | 
Plumbing.—Lyon & Sons, Elgin ............. 
Painting. —Kintrea & Son, Elgin............. 
Tronwork,—P. & W. McLellan, Glasgow ... 








SHERINGHAM.—For making up public and private street works, for the Sheringham Urban District Council. 


Norwich and Sheringham :— 


Davies & Francis ............... £9,287 10 0 ... £9,189 11 6! 
+3 SSE FP RS 7.620 5 0 
Bhs Be TROWOE ks csesccercocee . £62415. 0 ... 7H07 12 0 
Lloyd & Tape .......ccccres.ere. 7,600 0 0 ... 7554 0 0 


Lattey @& Co., Ltd. ........... 7,362 14 8 ... 721214 8 
WON gasses TO 8 8 4... TR 48 
Pil: Ee Re eae eee 7,162 0 0 ... 7,068 0 Q} 
Watkin Williams, Cardiff 69% 08 0 6830 0 0 


works, Back-street, and other streets, for the Rural | 
District Council. Mr. R. J. W. Layland, surveyor, | 
Billericay : | 
F. Johnson ...... 2748 & 6 {| Ilee & Son ....... £5145 0 0 
Parsons & Parsons659 2 6/| Brixton & Jenner 510 0 0 
T. W. Marsh...... 660 © 0} Chas. Anseli...... 508 0 ¥ 
Potter & Son... 656 0 0}! Wilson Border 

A. T. Catley..... 6) 0 0| &Co.liford® 49113 0 
J. Jackson ....... 627 0 Oj Roberta &Co.... 471 0 0 


drainage works at the Workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr. | 


George Jennings ... £210 0| W. Hinkins ..,.... £148 16 | 
W. Long ives 506 0) Gleeon 8 Oe... 2D 
D. Robinson ....... 18) 0)C. Poulton, Bun- 

Jackiin & Co. ...... U2 0 tingford*,......... 96 15 





| 4 
| EXETER,—For the erection of a pair of cottages, East 
| Woodley Farm, Newton St. Cyres, for the trustees of the 
j fen Estate. Messrs. Ellis, Son, & Bowden, surveyors, 
|; hxXeter :— 


| Dart & Francis...... £575 0! J3.8. Brook .......... £502 0 
L. Small....... ....- 584 ©} Gillard & Son....... 498 7 
Geo. Setter ......... 530 0| Nicks Bros. .......... 485 0 
W. Homes............ 539 0, W. Backwell, Credi- 


| M. T. Treeman...... 527 5] ton*® -. 49 9 





HALIFAX.—For the execution of private improve- 
ment works, Back Brinton terrace. for the Corporation. 
| Mr. James Lord, C.E,, Town Hat!, Halifax :— 
| T. Wade, Thornton, near Bradford, £133 2 11 





BILLERICAY (Essex). —Ror the execution of sewerage | 


HOLMWOOD.—For pair of cottages at Holmwood 
Surrey, for Mr. C. Taylor. Mr. Arthur L. Dartnell, 
architect and surveyor, 62, High-street, Croydon :— 
Cummins Sons £78) 0 0| W.J. Pierce...... £637 @ 0 
|L.& F. Pledge 74315 6| W. Roberts® ... 585 0 0 





of house for Mr. J. F. Horrocks. Mr. Paul Bausor, 
architect, 9, St. Andrew-street, Cambridge : 
Mortlock & Sargent... £465 | King & Toiliday, Histon* 


M. Christmas ......... 4) £459 


| IMPINGTON (Cambs.).—For first contract in erection 
; 





LITTLEHAMPTON.—For laying water mains, and 
other work, for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. 
Howard, Surveyor, Town Offices, Littlehampton :— 

H. Braybon..... £432 14 +0} E. H. King....... £36) 0 0 
Duke & Ockenden 402 15 0/W. Wallis, 

A. E. Nunti....... 383 16 6; Littlehampton® 349 10 0 
Snewin Bros. ... 362 0 0 





LONDON.—For repairs to sheds, &c., Barking Outfall 
| for the London County Council : 





Stokes & Son ...... a .... £516 0 
fs ee Sr ee . ¥. 407 10 
I I aiiecingscnse cscccscecnangueen 278 15 





LONDON.—For docking and reprir of the as. Bazal- 
gette, fur the London County Council : 
Fletcher, Son & Fearnail, Ltd. ..... £1218 0 0 


WG voi path vances one+04s- jee hn 2 2 
London Graving Dock Co., Lud....... 1148 2 6 
Brown's Dry Dock and Engineering 

RE ETT ner eee Spee 948 10 6 
Mills & Knight* ................ 828 3 10 





LONDON.—For the extension of the tramway at 
Joyce Green Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects :— 

Leslie & Co., Ltd. .......2610 | Dickson, St. Albans*® £430 
{Architects’ estimate, £530.) 





LONDON. For alterations and repairs at Southfield 
House, Joyce Green, for the Metropolitan Asylams 
Board : 


Nightingale............+. £526 | Enneas Bros., Erith*... £374 
Lopedale ....... 416 | Woollaston & Co. ....... 297 


(Engineer’s estimate, £485.) 





Mr. T. Inglis Goldie, Surveyor to the Sheringham U.D.C. 











| } ¥ ies : 4 
West The Crown | Church- | South- | Vincent- | George- | Cremer- | Chureh- | Victoria- — ih es Totals. 
Cliffe. | Driftway. Inn Plain.| street. | . street. road. street. | shee’, street. on vgs a vg Be 
Beat ee on Smen hrs: TSAR APRONS Shae ; . >a adiend| € eal @ad 
a ie eid 2 a at. & md. £ adi 2 ad.)2 8. 4. a - 
Fdwards .......0..0:- 190 0 % 250 0 rr $9 0 ri 267 0 O° 404 0 O* 138 0 0 1st 15 ° $s 5 0 sos 0 0 $0 : 0 iN 0 0° 1 989 ° ° 
Rackham ............ 217 0 0 230 6 0] 39 0 0| 239 0 0 437 0 0 14200 F AE GN ER a 43 | 323 2, 
Bradshaw... 2411 ¥ 27219 0| 3810 6) 2011 2 422 6 1 146 OG ugh s}s is 8 eS io 1 | Zu on 
taker... eae ORY } - we « ‘ 2718 OF § 17 9 465715 0 2 8 2 « A zoO , ee « o é 
Burgoy | er eee 8182 3 os 5 455 9 9 183814 1/121910% 23 0 Of 234 4 6) SL 6 7/188 5 52M 4 6 
PROV NG Gass i ccanens 236 56 0 30015 9) 3710 0) 286 5 6 4 232 0 014810 0/129 0 0) 2182 2 0 
Weston ....... 222 0 0 27910 0/30 0 0| $23 0 0 S512 0 6 1715 O 187 7 7) B10 O Se ae O.0 (26) @ @ (880e O20 
Parkinson... 255 0.0 206 0 0135 0 0) 338 0 0 500 0 0.167 0 0 130 0) 0 0 30 0 08 re 0 0 \2371 © 0 
Watling 15 0 0 324 0 0149 0 0) 205 0 0 599 0 0 190 0 0 185 0 0/30 0 0 Me , the . 2 = & oles 6 8 
Sadler 21 0 0 29 0 0} 87 0 0 337 0:0 489 0 0 165 0 0 MZ 0 0} 0 0 8 ay ; 














[See also next page. 
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LONDON.—For low-tension switchboards for Nev | 
Cross and Camberwell Sub-stations, for the London 
County Council :— 
















THE BUILDER. 


SCARBOROUGH.—For the erection of an ice factor et 
and stores for the Pure Ice and Cold Storage Co., 
Messrs. Freeman, Son, and Gaskell, architects, ll, Carr- 











lane, Hull :— 
W. R. Birkinshau .. - £4,520 0 0 
C. L.. Hopkins for Good & Sons, Ltd, pe 29 
J. Hinton Wilson Fe Ne RS pn 3,743 0 0 
Cooke & Co. $710 0 0 
Bastiman & Sons | . 3600 0 0 
Hunter & Smithy ....... 5.50.5: cereeseeeeees aiéi 6 1 
J. WRGKIRMOR on cccsccescsevescnsecessccenes $472 5 9 
WD DOERR: saidin sci ajeestencitedensdes coktane 3452 0 0 
Barry & SOD .......:ccersceeresecaseeonnene 3450 0 0 
Wile GB BAI onic nsec pcesssecessegness 3,370 0 8 
Dave © COME o..cccccssssccscseces seenese 3255 0 0 











General Electric Co., Ltd.. Rte £23,639 0 06 
Clift Manufacturing COR so cissenecncnvaseesint cohen 3.630 0 0 
WSR WOR. vn ccnccspennssnesansruecausancescntiondeevays 2,836 2 0 
Torque Electrical Engineering Co. ..........--..- 2.699 3 0 
International Electrical Ragmabering Co . 2664 4 8 
Reyrolle & Co., L 2.6n2 4 0 
Ferranti, Ltd. ............-..s. 2.336 0 0 
Berry, Skinner & CR es cata al aks gna enanaton 2270 0 0 
British Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 

facturing Co., Ltd. SSE NRCS POUL 2,223 0 0 
Dorman & Smith BR indsdeis nde eel bins taonteweodecs 2,202 0 0 
Convene, Libtsiiics asta eck Gla comngevie 2110 5 0 
Blectric and Ordnance Accemories Co. Ltd... 2.098 19 0 
Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd. ............... . 209 0 0 
Win tinrmn Semmes ao 5 io ass sce s eens scence epeenen 2027 0 06 
Electric ¢ a Og TA, 0... 0crenepses 2.026 0 0 
Frank Suter & Co., Ltd. Be layean SE oe 
Kelvin & James White, OSS a ON 2006 2 0 
Wiboctar dens Cen, TAM sci isiakicas casesicsensenwssennecs 1984 1 0 
Sbabtar © OB. o. cisisciistie is ites iid 1,985 19 6 
Bertram Thomas, Manchester® ...............-« 1746 2 6 

MONTROSE (N.B.).-—For the erection of the Carnegie 


Public Library, for the Town Council. 
Grant, architect, 2, St. Peter’s-square, Ma r. 
Quantities by Mesers. G. Morham & Gardner, Hanover- 
street, Edinburgh :— 
Masonry.—Vord & Son, Montrose ... 23.362 14 9 
Joinery.—Black & Sons, Brechin...... 1,159 0 0 
Plastering.—Scott & Son, Aberdeen. 443 0 2 
Plumbing.—J. L. Warden, Montrose 265 9 8 
Iron Work.—J. Oswald, Brechin ...... 452 18 0 
Glazing.—W. Milne, Montrose ....... 9315 0 
Slating.—Lindsay & Son, Montrose. 197 3 10 
{Total amount of tender, £5,074 1s. 5d.) 


Mr. J, Lindsay 
nchester. 





NEWTON-ON-AYR (N.B.)~-For the erection of hos- 
Kea buildings, Heathfield-road. for the Corporation. 
Eagiesham, architect, Wellington Chambers, 


Masonry and Brickwork. 

Watson & Son, Ayr* ....... £4,569 811 
Carpentry and Joinery. 

John McIntyre, Ayr® ........-...0s0000 2,798 14 0 
Slating and Plumbing. 

Alex, Dalrymple, Ayr* 1,751 2 6 

Plastering and Cement Work. 


W. A. Vass, Ayr®....... 656 12 8 
Painting. 

Jas. H. Fulton, Ayr .....00.:..... 4000000 229 17 7 
Tiling. 

Kean & Wardrop, Glasgow’........... ~ , 45512 7 





NUNHEAD. GREEN. —For.: external inting and 

ra — ae tone at the Metcopaliten Beer 
ne Merchants’ Asylum, Nunbead Y 

Mr. W. F. Potter, architect : sek ee 

Harris & Co. .. £148 0 0|G.W. Newman £118 15 6 

H. J. Rogerson 120 0 0| F. C. Honey* .. 118 0 0 





PORTSMOUTH.—For the construction of a 
Copnor-road, for the Corporation :— earls eRe 
W. W. Learmouth, Emsworth-road, North End. Ports- 

mouth.* Schedule of. prices. 





SS LT 
a 


B.NOWELL &CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Ghtet OMice.— Warwick Read, KENSINGTON. 





WELLINGBOROUGH, For the erection of two 
cottages at sewage form, me h Grange, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. J de om engi- 
neer, Park: read, Wellingborough. » Conneahins y the 
engineer :- 

Harris Bros....... £486 0 | Harrison & 
T. H. Dorman... 486 Winsor ......... £440 0 0 


R. Marriott ...... 474 


J. H. Smith...... 468 0 | Woodland 
FP. Henson......... 


460 0| Mortlock, Wel- 
W. Berrill......... 449 oj} i ° 
[Engineer's estimate, £450,) 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J: 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


description of Slat es, except American, 
i Gas eee toany oy Whaltnay Station, 


RED saNpFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES, 
ALWAYS.:1n STOCK” 


eoceurnw 


8417 0 














Agoliestions ter Prices, ke. to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE, WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, Lonpon, E. 


Architects, Engines, & Builders 


will find that 
THE BEST SELECTION, 
THE BEST QUALITY, and 
THE BEST VALUE in: 


Drawing. Requisites 
,* ate to be obtained at 
The Architects and Engineers’ 
Supply Association, 
74-76, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C 














Catalogue and Sample Books on application, 


0 dba ager 4244 0 0 for 


[Ocr. 10, 1903. 





THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 
“FOR ALL L THE PROVED KINDS OP 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproof 





HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


Gaconperating she, Hans Hi Seems Ce. sod C. Trak & 
Chief Office Norton, Stoke-ander an, 


London cone E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 





reg 5 svg Seyssel and Metalli 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Ofice ec lan Olen, a, 
Poultry, E.C.— d cheapest materials 
2 ve arches, 


damp courses, 
floors, flat ook | — cowaheds tod mil 
un-rooms, t 
a, mer to the Forth Bridge Co. 
SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 


4and 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, 


QUANTITIES, oe LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Mwecinan.” 
& SON { * si cusue 


METCHIM 
“quamsiry SURVEYO Y 
1908, price 6d, post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1, 


JOINERY 
Of, every Sencetien.« “tag In any 


| -CHas. E. OrFeEuR, 
EsTiMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 

hON APPLICATION, COLCHESTER. 

Telephone : ( 0195. Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester.” 

ASPHALTE 

for Horizontal & Vertioal Damp Courses. 

For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Ficors, 




















Special attention ts given to the above by 


French Asphale C 


te 
HLM. Office of Works, The School Board for London, @t. 


_ For estimates, quotations, and al] information, ppl? 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.6: 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


LONDON. 
352 to 364, Enston-rd., N.W. 


GLASGOW. 





BRISTOL. 


47 &49,8t. Enoch-square. Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-ré- 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Ohief Offices: Fiteroy Works, HUSTON ROAD, LONDON, ¥.W. 
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